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WILLIAM HEPWORTH 
DIXON. 
S the talented editor of 
the most successful, 
and in many respects the 
best literary journal of the 
age, Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
would take a high place in 
the literary ranks of our 
time, even if he had not 
made for himself a perma- 
nent reputation by his his- 
torical and other works. 
In the twofold capacity of 
author and editor he has 
Indeed worthily won ho- 
nours of a very splendid 
order, all his later works 
becoming immensely popu- 
lar almost directly they have 
appeared. 

Mr. Dixon was born in 
the West Riding of York- 
shire in 1821, and settling 
in London, in 1846, he soon 
acquired considerable lite- 
rary fame by his writings. 
Of his early life it will be 
sufficient to remark here 
that his first effort with his 
pen was a five-act tragedy, 
which was privately printed 
by his friends; that the 
early volumes of a now de- 
funct magazine, edited by 
Douglas Jerrold, contain 
several poems with Mr. 
Dixon’s name or initials; 
and that he acted for some 
time as literary editor of 
a paper at Cheltenham, 
whence he came to London, 
in 1846, to enter as a stu- 
dent at the Inner Temple. 
He was not long in the 
metropolis before he began 
to use his pen to some pur- 
pose, and a series of articles 
published in the Daily News 
“On the Literature of the 
Lower Orders,” with another 
on “London Prisons,” at- 
tracted marked attention 
at the time. The latter re- 
appeared in a volume pub- 
lished in 1850; but before 
this, though in the same 
year, he published “John Howard and the Prison 
World of Europe.” Though it was with difficulty he 
could induce .a publisher to accept this work, yet, 
when issued, it went through three editions in one 
year, and it has since been reprinted both in London 
and New York. In 1850, Mr. Dixon was appointed, 
Deputy-Commissioner to the Royal Commission for 
carrying out the Great Exhibition of 1851, in which, 
capacity he seems to have worked with a will. It was 
in the year of the Exhibition, too, that his ‘“ Life of 
William Penn” appeared, and defended the eminent 
Quaker from Macaulay’s charges; and in 1852 he 
Issued a volume on ‘ Robert Blake,” the famous, 
admiral. Later in the year he made a tour of | 
Europe, and on his return he became chief, 


editor of the Atheneum, a post which he still | 
maintains, 


Pe in 1860, after many months of patient and, 
Pe half a study, that he brought his labours on 
of the great philosopher and scholar, Bacon, 
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to a close—labours designed to prove that the line 
branded on his fame, 


‘‘The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 


is a vile slander, and worthy. of the age that first 
received it with applause and not unworthy of the 
man who penned it. The generous task of rescuing 
the memory of Francis Bacon from such obloquy had 


‘been attempted by others—as Basil Montague—but 


the weapons from the want of which, rather than from 
lack of power, they failed, Mr. Dixon acquired in 
the course of researches amongst the treasures of the 
State-paper Office and from other previously unexplored 
sources. Whether or not Mr. Dixon has succeeded in 
clearing the memory of Bacon is a question upon 
which critics differ ; but that the work is ably written, 
and the best use made of the materials at hand, all 
must agree. 

Four years later, in 1864, Mr. Dixon made a tour 
through Turkey in Europe, Asia Minor, Palestine, 


we 


and Egypt, and in the fol- 
lowing year presented to 
the literary world, as the 
result of his wanderings, 
his wonderfully-interesting 
volumes entitled ‘The Holy 
Land.” This work, which 
has run through several edi- 
tions in England, and been 
reprinted in Germany and 
America, displays to pecu- 
liar advantage the author's 
gifts of quick perception, 
polished style, and com- 
mand of language. He de- 
scribes the scenes through 
which he passes and the 
individuals with whom he 
comes in contact with a 
graphicness that has rarely 
been surpassed; and, bring- 
ing the results of much 
patient historical study to 
his aid in passing over sites 
sacred to every Bible reader, 
he reproduces many of the 
grand events of the past 
with so rare a skill that 
one is made to walk with 
buoyant step the streets of 
Jerusalem as they swarmed 
in the days of Herod, or 
stand amid the wild deso- 
lation of the Red Sea till 
the silence and the sterility 
grow almost oppressive, and 
one is glad to catch the call 
of the dragoman, and hasten 
away from a spot cursed of 
God and forsaken of man. 
In saying thus much for 
Mr. Dixon’s volumes it 
must not be assumed that 
we endorse all the opinions 
of the author, especially 
when treating on sacred sub- 
jects ; still, one cannot but 
recognise the consummate 
literary skill of which he 
proves himself a master, 
and of which a slight no- 
tion may be formed by any 
of our readers who may not 
be familiar with the work 
in question from an extract. 
For this purpose we can- 
not do better, for several 
reasons, than quote part of 
the chapter on Bethelehem: 
BETHLEHEM. 


Returning from Hebron by the way of Solomon’s Pools, we 
rest for awhile at the Latin convent near Bethlehem, an hos- 
pice which has replaced in that village the more ancient 
Hebrew khan, ; 

: pede ee Recon of this convent you look out upon the 
a BoRane shoulder of the hill on which Ephrath, which is 
hills of eee This hill holds no high place among the 
Gibeah uc an } it 18, In fact, narrow and depressed. Gedor, 

1 eah, and Mar Elias, close it round on every side, save only 
that which falls away into the Wady Cedron, towards the 
deep chasm of the Dead Sea. The Mount of Paradise looks 
down upon it from the south, and Neby Samuel soars 
above it to the north. From all these prouder and 
more lonely heights,- the eye can sweep, either on one 
hand, down to the Jordan banks, or on the other hand, 
across the plain of Sharon, past Gath and Lydda, into 
the lustrous bays of Ascalon and Joppa. Bethlehem 
has no such range to boast. On every side but one some 
peak or spur obstructs the view : Mar Elias and the Greek 
convent on its crest hiding the one view which every eye 
most seeks—the road to Zion and the Mount of Olives. . 
string of gardens, a few steep fields, much crossing of white 
roads—so many that the point of junction may be called the 


—— 
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Place of Paths—a glen, which drops by leaps and steps to the | there he might hope to eat and live. 


great Cedron valley, make the landscape. Yet the slope 
which is thus bound in by higher tops and more barren crests, 
has a winning beauty of its own, a joyous promise of bread 
and fruit, which puts it first among the chosen places of 
Judea. Nor can it be truly said that all this beauty is bor- 
rowed from either the pastorals of Rachel, Ruth, and David, 
or from the epical events of that night when the shepherds in 
yon fields were startled by hearing the angelic psalm. Some 
part of the attraction springs, no doubt, from holy associa- 
tions, from that abiding poetry on which our youth is fed. 
Who, in truth, could gaze unmoved upon the ficids in which 
Boaz reaped his corn, the slopes on which David kept his 
sheep, the road along which the Virgin and her husband 
toiled, the country in which the shepherds held their watch 
by night? But even to those who came to Ephrath in the 
earliest times, like Jacob on his way from Bethel, like Saul 
on going down to Engedi, this lovely and fruitful slope, with 
its springs of sweet water and its ample rows of oak, must 
have offered an abiding charm. 

Facing to the south and east its gardens glow in the heat of 
noon, and its white stone houses seem ablaze with light. The 
vines, the fig-trees, and the olive-trees, love the soil; the 
grapes have a strong, sweet pulp, of an aromatic taste ; and 
the green figs of Bethlehem have a flavour which they who 
have eaten them will remember as an Egyptian is said to 
recollect the Nile. A dark ruddy loam, which the Arab 
tillers call the Good Earth, lies bright in the clefts 
and furrows ‘of the rocks, ready to receive, and spongy 
to retain, the quickening autumnal shower. From the 
fact of fields being rare in this sterile zone, yon few grey 
patches sinking off towards the wilderness and the Mount of 
Paradise, give a character, that of corn-land, to the country 
side, as well as an auspicious name to the sacred town. The 
old word, Ephrath, meant Place of Fruit; the newer word, 
Bethlehem, means House of Bread: one following on the 
other, as barley and maize come after grapes and figs, and the 
sower of grain succeeds to the breeder of goats and kine. The 
little bit of plain through which Ruth gleaned after the young 
men, together with a level of stony ground here and there in 
the glen towards Mar Saba, are the only corn-lands occurring 
in the hill country of Judea for many a league. Thus it hap- 
pened that the city which grew up beside these fields and en- 
joyed their produce, came to be known among the roving 
tribes of Palestine, first as the Place of Fruit, and afterwards, 
when the land was settled and the seed trampled into the 

ground, as the House of Bread. These ruts and tracks over 
the hill country, though white and scorched by the desert sun, 
are not, in their caves and orchards, without many a nook of 
pleasant and welcome shade. In short, in the one word which 
to a Syrian ear would express every beauty and grace of 
heaven, the hill of Bethlchem, in this torrid clime, in the 
midst of these arid wastes, is almost green. 

On the south front of this teeming slope, looking over to 
the Shepherd’s Tower, with the hot wilderness and the Dead 
Sea below, stand, as they stood in the days when Samuel 
came up from Gilgal to choose a king from the tribe of Judah, 
groups and clusters of white cubes, called houses, ranged on 

- the sides of a long, narrow street or lane, which, starting 
from the ridge, and jerking and twisting down the hill for 
about half a mile, sends off court and alley to the right and 
left, not into fields or into other streets and lanes, but, by 
bends and turns, up to garden-gates and doorways, and to 
stone huts and caves in the rock. 

This lovely green ridge of Bethlehem is the scenery of some 
of our most tender and precious poems ; the idyls of Rachael, 
of Ruth, of Saul, of David, of Chimham, of Jeremiah, of the 
Virgin-mother ; the subjects of these poems being the fore- 
most passages in Israel’s religious life. 

The first of these Hebrew idyls is the death of Rachel. 
The tale is so ancient that it carries you back to a time when, 
as yet, the Hebrews were not, and Bethlehem was not. The 
green ridge of hill, with its avenues of oak, its gardens of 
grapes and olives, was then a possession of the Canaanites, 
in whose idiom it was called Ephrath, the Place of Fruit. 
The Jebusites held the neighbouring rock of Zion ; and sheikhs 
from beyond Jordan pitched their black tents around its 
springs, and lodged their cattle in its caves. Jacob, one of 
the sheikhs, a man who had been dwelling in the Hauran, the 
country of his uncle Laban, where he had served fourteen 
years for his two wives, Leah and Rachel, was journeying 
along this stony track from Bethel, he and his wives and 
their little ones, his man-servants, and maid-servants, a great 
party, with a train of camels, a herd of ewes and rams, a flock 
of steers and milch kine, and multitudes of goats. The 
sheikh was going up to Hebron, where Isaac, his father, 
dwelt. But Rachel, his younger and more beloved wife, then 
great with child for the second time, fainted with the pangs 
of motherhood as the camels drooped down the sharp ridge of 
Mar Elias into the green country ; and the throes of birth 
coming fast upon her, she died as her son, whom she called 
Benoni, child of her sorrow, and her husband called Ben- 
jamin, son of his right hand, was being born into the world. 

** And Rachel died, and was buried in the way of Ephrath, 
which is Bethlehem ; and Jacob set a pillar upon her grave.” 
The death of Rachel, the dearly-loved wife, the typical mother 
of Israel, lent an abiding poetry to Bethlehem ; consecrating, 
as it were, the soil of Kphrath to the royal line; and her 
burial on the green ridge, in the shade of fig-trees and olives, 

making the spot holy for ever in the eyes of all her race. 

Three thousand five hundred years have elapsed since Jacob 
set up the pillar above Rachel’s grave; but the memorial 
stones are still here, protected by Moslem piety, beneath a 
Saracenic dome ; covering that which in the eyes of every 
Jew is the most sacred dust in the Holy Land. 

The second idyl is that of Ruth. The Book of Ruth pre- 
sents a picture of the place in which the uncrowned line of 
Judah had come to dwell. It isa stony country, with its 
green ascent discernible from afar by the huge fig trees, and 
by the white pillar set up over Rachel’s grave. The plain 
between Ephrath and the Mount of Paradise standing on the 
very border of the desert, the springs are few, though the 
waters which well from them are pure and sweet. A year of 
dearth—a thing not rare either then or now in Judah—will 
drain the wells, and consume the verdure to its roots. Four 
or five years of scanty rain suffice to bring famine into the 
land. 1t was such a dearth that had sent Abraham from 
Bethel down into Egypt, that had driven Isaac into the plain 
of Gerar, that had caused the ten sons of Jacob to repair to 
their brothers whom they had sold into bondage ; and so it 
had happened once-again in the days of the Judges, in the 
&eneration of Boaz, the son of Solomon, that there came a 
ns drought on the hill-sides of Judah, and the corn-fields of 
the pie below the town, and of the wadies near it, were 
ie h ue dry. Now, as Isaac, when he was pinched for 
foo 2 sone doe into the lowlands of Gerar towards the 
ee Emr f imelech, the Bethlehemite, a kinsman of Boaz, 
had loo ih aut in his new day of scarcity, from the city in 
which there was no bread, towards the abounding fields of 
Moab, the mountains of which country he could see from the 
 housetop. ‘That land of plenty was the land of his fathers, and 


So, taking with him 
Naomi, his wife, with Mahlon and Chilion, his two sons, he 
had passed out from Ephrath, through the wilderness, going 
beyond the Dead Sea into Moab, where he had dwelt until he 
died. His two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, taking wives, 
Orpah and Ruth, from the women of that country, had dwelt 
there until they also died. Then Naomi rose up, and, hearing 
news that the Lord had visited her people with rain, and had 
given them bread once more, said she would now return to her 
own city. Orpah, the widow of Chilion, kissed her and went 
back ; but Ruth, the widow of Mahlon, clave. to Naomi and 
would not leave her, saying : ‘‘ Intreat me not to leave thee, 
or to return from following after thee; for whither thou 
goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God my God.” And so, 
in the early spring days, when even the desert hills are alive 
with the green of herbs and shrubs, the two women who 
were to renew the blood of Judah, and in whose posterity the 
whole earth was to be one day blessed, came up from Moab, 
through the ways of the wilderness, to a city which knew 
them not. Is this Naomi? The woman was proud and 
wretched, and she answered her questioners in wrath. But 
Ruth, the Mvabitish damsel at her side, was soft and comely, 
of a tenderness and a beauty strange among the Hebrews. 
Perhaps she ‘was fair, like her descendant David, who had 
light eyes and a rosy cheek ; and like Solomon, his son, whose 
skin is said to have been ruddy and white, and _ his eyes like 
doves’ eyes washed with milk. By the law of Moses Ruth 
could have claimed that her husband’s next of kin should re- 
ceive her and take her home to be his wife; but being gentle 
and good as she was comely, she would not force him to do her 
right. When April was come, and the barley harvest ripe for 
the sickle, the fair woman went down into yon fields of the 
plain by the Shepherd’s Tower to glean after the reapers, 
trusting in the Lord. Boaz, who was Mahlon’s uncle, though 
he was not his next of kin, coming down from his house at 
Bethlehem into the fields, which were his own, said to his ser- 
vants, as a sheikh going down to the harvest would say to 
his men even now, ‘The Lord be with you,” and the reapers 
answered him, ‘‘ The Lord bless thee.” 

When Boaz saw his kinswoman in the fields among the 
reapers, he spoke softly to her, bidding her glean after the 
| men, and keep by the side of his maidens ; inviting her, when 
she was thirsty, to go up to the pitchers and drink of the 
water which his people had drawn for their own use ; not 


being afraid, as he should command his servants not to molest 
her, or to put any shame upon her. At meal times he bade 
her come into the shady place, where the reapers sat with 
him at meals, and there eat of the bread and the parched corn, 
and dip her morsel into the vinegar set before them. It was 
the dawn of a new love in the old man’s heart. 

When the barley harvest was gone by, and even the wheat 
harvest had been garnered in, as Boaz slept in the threshing- 
floor, Ruth, by the counsel of her mother-in-law, Naomi, 
threw herself upon her kinsman’s grace. The old man’s sou 
was touched, for he knew what the law commanded him to do 
—him after the next of kin—and he loved the fair stranger 
who had left behind her in Moab her country and her gods. 
So, when it was day, he went up from his house to the city- 
gate, and, sitting down in the shade of the arch, called to 


him the ten elders of Bethlehem, and the man who was 
Mahlon’s next of kin, and bade them declare before all the 
people that which the law commanded them to do for Ruth. 
The man who was her next of kin refused to perform a kins- 
man’s part to the strange woman; so they plucked off his 
shoe in the city-gate, and Boaz bought up the inheritance of 
Mahlon in Ephrath, including his field and his widow 3 and 

taking Ruth home to his house, she became his wife, a second 
Rachel, and the mother of a line of kings. 

Then, after three generations had passed away, came the 
episode of Saul. When the people rose up and clamoured for 
a king to reign over them, Samuel, a Bethlehemite by blood, 
choosing for them Saul, the son of Kish, anointed him with 
holy oil, and bade him repair to Rachel’s sepulchre, where— 
if his kingship were. accepted by the Lord—he would meet 
two men who were to tell him that the asses were found, and 
that his father, Kish, was in trouble for his lost son. Saul 
went down to the tomb of Rachel, near which he received the 
first confirmation of his Divine call to reign over Israel. 

A little later, in the same succession, came the more beau- 
tiful idyl of David. 

Jesse (the son of Obed, the son of Ruth) was an old man, a 
very old man, when David was born to him. David was the 
last of Jesse’s ten sons, of whom Eliah, the eldest born, was 
already aman of mature age. From these grown brothers, 
who were tall and comely, with the strength of giants, like 
the young men of Bethlehem, the boy, who was small of sta- 
ture and fair of face, having red hair and light eyes, like many 
of the youths and girls to be seen in these streets of Beth- 
lehem even now, won little of a brother’s love. In the Kast, 
a slave, a woman, and a youth are ona par, and are equally 


despised. They sct the boy to do a bondman’s work ; to tend 
goats and asses ; to wander at the tail of a flock of sheep, over 
yon fields and ridges by the Shepherd’s Tower ; but David 


has the grace to turn the slave’s office into use and beauty. 
Left to his own will, with his sheep to mind and protect, he 
learned how to sling stones, to run after the wolf and its prey, 
to wrestle with the leopard and the ounce, to drive back the 
Arab robber to his lair. He learned too, on the hill-side, 
to bear hunger and thirst, to endure heat by day and frost by 
night. He grew familiar with every cave and glen, with every 
spring and well, between Mar Elias and Engedi. More 
than all, for his fame and power, he learned how to make 
lutes and harps, how to play deftly on stringed instruments, 
how to set his sorrows and his joys to music, Some of his 
sweetest psalms came forth from these hills, and breathe the 
spirit of the savage wady and of the silent night. Like the 
wild country in which he dwelt, his verse appears to be 
peopled -by the ox and the ass, the hind and the calf, 
by the fowls of the air and the fish of the sea. In its tunes 
may be heard the roar of the lion, the yelp of the pard. It 
tells of the pit dug as a snare in the desert, and of the man 
who had dug it falling into that snare. It sparkles with the 
glory of night, with the flush of dawn, with the light of a 
morning star. .In the poetry of the Psalms, this tending on 
sheep, this doing of a slave’s duties, is exalted into a type of 
the Divine rule: ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not 
want. -He maketh me to lie down in pastures of new grass ; 
he leadeth me beside the waters which are stilled.” 


St. Luke, who was St. Peter’s friend and companion, and 
who is thought to have heard the story which he tells of his 
master’s birth from the lips of Mary in her old age, describes 
the scene as we may figure it even now. Joseph and his 
young wife, said to be fair and beautiful, like her ancestor 
David, and like the young girls of Bethlehem in the streéts 
around us, were coming up from Nazareth in Galilee to be 
taxed—that is, to be counted and inscribed—in their own 
tribe and in their own house. ‘The girl fell sick. The khan 
was full of people ; there was no room in the guest-chamber ; 
but the throes of nature came upon her, and in the narrow 
cave where the asses were stalled, the Saviour of mankind 
was born. In these fields below the inn the shepherds were 
abroad, keeping watch over their flocks under the stars of 
heaven. ‘The winter was in its depths, and the starry hosts 
were frosted into fire. But a figure gleamed upon these shep- 
herds which outshone the lights of heaven. It was the angel 
of the Lord, who spoke to them, saying, ‘‘ Behold, I bring you 
tidings of great joy, for unto you is born this day in the city 
of David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord.” 

And when the shepherds looked up they saw around the 
angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and 
saying, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, 
goodwill towards men,” 


The summer of 1866 found Mr. Dixon once more 
on his travels, the United States being this time fixed 
upon, and in the January of 1867, “ New America,” a 
work that has since passed through many editions, 
was published as the first-fruits of the jourhey. Then 
early in last year he published his “ Spiritual Wives,” 
the work which has given rise to so many conflicting 
opinions amongst critics—some praising it in the 
highest terms, and others complaining with some 
bitterness that it panders to the craving of the age for 
“sensationalism,” is far more likely to corrupt than 
warn, and is thus unworthy of Mr. Dixon’s reputation. 
For our part we cannot but think that when all due 
allowances are made, and the parrot-like cry against 
its ‘ sensationalism” is accepted at its true worth, the 
strange story of the volumes had better have remained 
untold, 

Mr. Dixon’s last noteworthy contribution to litera- 
ture is a work that promises to be the book of the 
season; for, though published barely two months 
since, it has already run into the fourth edition—we 
refer, of course, to ‘“ Her Majesty's Tower,” a work 
that, as one critic has remarked, overflows from first 
to last with “new information and original thought, 
with poetry and picture. Mr, Dixon discharges 
alternately the functions of the historian and the 
historic biographer, with the insight, art, humour, and 
accurate knowledge which never fail him when he 
undertakes to illumine the darksome recesses of our 
national story ;” or as another puts it, “the book is as 
fascinating as a good novel, yet has all the truth of 
veritable history.” As this volume will probably 
become the most permanently popular of Mr. Dixon’s 
writings, we should much like to lay one or two of the 


Lent 1n Parrs.—The writer of a letter from Paris says: 
‘* Being Lent, we have been socially a little dull this week ; 
but then religion, as understood here, prohibits dancing only, 
and leaves alone such little sins as concerts, dinners, and recep- 
tions. An active man, with a turn for society, may, even in 
Lent, find seven dinners a-week, and as for receptions they 
are plentiful as those peas which now come prematurely from 
Algeria, and really are not bad eatend ? Anglaise. Apropos of 
these innocent vegetables, I saw six men order three ‘‘ portions 
al Anglaise.” The waiter popped in six large pats of butter, 
and then, as they say in cookery books, ‘* stirred till they 
were well mixed.’ ‘he result was awful to contemplate—a, 
bowl of butter with some peas in it. Then the consumers had 
an ice, a cigarette, coffee, and some green Chartreuse! Can 
such things be, and not overcome us? Yes; they can here ; 
for the pea-devourers were allin the Bois next day—two. on 
velocipedes, which instruments, I am happy to see, have been 
denounced by the elderly authority whom our nursery govern- 
nesses were wont to call the ‘Pope of Rome.” Being on 
culinary subjects—and really, material and degrading as it is, 
people do think a good deal about their dinners—I may just 
téll you that you can get now in Paris pretty nearly every 
luxury which Europe produces, except game, and even that is 
to be had by stratagem or tact. Strawberries are a drug in 
the market ; for sixteen and eightpence you could feed a large 
party with asparagus, go large and so white that each head 
looks like a short riding cane. But apropos des bottes—bottes 
d'asperges of course—there is no such error as eating those 
pallid vegetable giants, Fora quarter of the price you can 
get little green asperges which Lucullus—a good judge—would 
have eaten, and then asked for more. We are strong in green 
vegetables, but a little watery about our potatoes. Pine-apples 
do not offer a remunerative price to the cultivator: for 20f. 
you can buy the finest in the market.” 
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By ANNA GRAHAM. 
Author of “ The Old Man’s Story,” “ Too Late,” dc. 
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CHAPTER I. 


Doxs it never strike us, I wonder, as we rush off to 
Italy or the Rhine in search of beautiful scenery, that 
Many of earth’s loveliest places lie hidden in the quiet, 
eafy nooks of our own sea-girt isle, out of hearing of the 
shriek of the railway whistle ? The little village of Thorn- 
elgh was one of these. Although its very name was 
Scarcely known beyond the radius of a dozen miles, 
Coming to it fresh from the stir and clangour of the world 
you might almost fancy it a very Arcadia. The approach 
to it was by a long white road, crossed here and there by 
elm shadows, and fringed with hedgerows all flushed and 
Odorous with roses and honeysuckle and wild bryony, 
under one of which the clearest and shallowest of streams 
went by, singing its low, sleepy monody over the pebbles 
and moss, and sending up a silvery shimmer to the sun- 


Shine whenever it could creep from under the shadow of- 


he drooping leafage. It turned aside where the road 

merged into the village street, leaped in a miniature cas- 
cade over'a great stone, and went singing on its way 
through the meadows, which, with the long grass undu- 
lating to the breeze, looked likefa sea of green, lighting 
up into gold where the buttercups grew thickest. 

If you crossed the stile, and followed the meadow-path 
by the brook, you would soon find yourself on the skirt 
of a wood giving witching glimpses of long green alleys, 
in which the little sunshine that crept through was sifted 
by the leaves into gold dust, and the blaze of the hot 
June day was mellowed down to a soft green twilight. 
If, on the contrary, you passed through a gate on the 
Opposite side of the road, you would find yourself in the 
eim walk, a long avenue dim with the interlacing of the 
§lant elm boughs far overhead, at the end of which the 
8othic door and window, and square, grey tower of the 
Church were visible. It was an ancient, picturesque- 

ooking building, half-draped in ivy, and nestled in the 
Shade of huge elms, in the topmost branches of which a 
Colony of rooks had held their own for many a year. Be- 
yond the churchyard the ground rose in a green, sunny 
Swell, bright with bluebells and meadow sweet, to the 
Oot of hills that steod dark and solemn against the sky, 
1elr steep sides planted with pines, whose pointed tops 
Tose one above the other, rank on rank, to the summit. 

Just Without the churchyard-wall, a young artist had 
€stablished himself in the shelter of a stray sycamore- 
ine he was sketching the old’ church and its surround- 
Rie and he had been at considerable pains to find a po- 

tion which would command all the best points of view 
Once. He had succeeded as well as possible. Just 
seeote him was the church standing against a background 
4 elms, about which the rooks were wheeling; on his 
ght was the sunny bit of ‘‘open,” darkened here and 
ere by a patch of braken or a thorn-bush, with a grand 
4ckground of hills, while on his left stretched the long, 

M. vista of the elm-walk. By the tiniest bit of coaxing, 

°, he could contrive to take in that rare old yew in a 

rner of the churchyard. 
€ artist had a companion, but he might as well have 
alone for the pleasure he seemed likely to derive from 
se Presence, for his friend, overcome doubtless by the 
ited effects of heat and idleness, lay at full length upon 
© grass, with bis hat over his eyes, in a state of blissful 


been 


Teuwolencey, So no sound came to break the quiet of the 
disks afternoon but the cawing of the rooks, mellowed by 


. ce to a pleasant dreamy tone, the song of a skylark 
faved high in the infinity, of blue overhead, and the 
Work y heard tinkle of a sheep-bell. The eager-eyed artist 
ae away at his picture with an absorption that, for 
es eatroct? rendered him unconscious of everything else ; 
childis re heard, at least did not notice, the patter of 
at ora eet and the ring of childish voices in a bye-path 
irae a field between the village and the church, 
Under wh erminated by a stile behind the sycamore-tree 
stile teres he sat. It was precisely in front of this 
resent] ie friend had thought fit to take his siesta. 
lang ance Over it with one bound came a large Newfound- 
and whee’ had scarcely emerged from his puppyhood, 
from an deportment often exhibited a sad departure 
eeper en propriety—over the stile, and over the 
tilt aa acing his hat as he went, and running full 
ances = ue artist’s easel, which, with its appur- 

& wha on ently rolling upon the grass. 
aroused sg] 1at’s the case now ?” stammered the abruptly- 
" Seeper, sitting up, with his hair on end, and be- 
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wilderedly rubbing his eyes. ‘‘Get out, you beast ; I 
say, Edgar, why didn’t you kick him ?” 

‘*T never kicked a dog in my life. I should be very 
sorry to degrade such a noble creature by a kick ; but I 
wish this particular one had contented himself with 
frightening you, and spared my poor picture,” said the 
artist, gathering up his treasures. 

‘Oh, you naughty Carlo; Miss Floyd, just see what 
he has done.” 

Carlo’s owners were upon the scene now—three little girls 
and a boy, in the charge of a young lady in mourning. 
There was a flush of mingled vexation and embarrassment 
in the face of the latter, and a few words of apology and 
regret rose by a natural impulse to her lips. 

**T am very sorry. I hope the dog has not done much 
mischief”? 

‘* Not much, I think,” returned the artist, smiling, as 
he restored the easel to its former position. ‘At all 
events, I suppose I must forgive him.” 

‘¢ Were you painting our church ?” asked the boy, draw- 
ing half timidly near to the easel, and glancing curiously 
towards the sketch. 

“Yes ; come and look at it,” said the painter, plea- 
santly, as he held the unfinished picture towards the child. 

But the rest of the party were already some paces in 
advance, followed by Carlo, who looked very penitent 
under the reprimand administered by his young mis- 
tresses. 

‘*It is very pretty. I am so sorry Carlo knocked it 
down,” said the hoy. ‘‘I should like to stay and look at 
you so much, but Miss Floyd is calling me. She’s my 
governess, you know, so I must go.” And off he ran at 
full speed. 

The individual whose slumbers had been so rudely in- 
terrupted, had meanwhile risen, adjusted his hair, and 
put on his hat with a tremendous yawn. 

‘¢ Edgar, old fellow, this is slow work,” he remarked. 
‘¢ How long shall you be about that precious picture?” 

But the artist had not reseated himself at his easel ; he 
stood gazing dreamily after the retreating figures of the 
children and their governess. 

‘¢ She has the sweetest face I ever saw in my life,” said 
he, with a sudden depth and intensity of tone that made 
his companion stare. 

“Who has?” he inquired, thoroughly awake now. 

** How can you ask ?” 

‘*T suppose you mean the governess. Well, you see, 
I’m not an artist, and I didn’t notice her particularly. 
Don’t look so ineffably disgusted, though. What are you 
packing up for, old fellow? Don’t you mean.to do any 
more painting ?” 

*‘ Not to-day ; the old church wouldn’t get justice at 
my hands now. I shall think of nothing—see nothing but 
that angel face.” 

His friend laughed uproariously. ‘‘I do believe you 
are smitten,” said he. 

‘¢ Perhaps I am,” he answered, drily. ‘‘Come along, 
Archie ; my next work must be to discover the hiding- 
place of that beautiful wild flower.” 

(To be continued in our next. ) 


Cssups und Sheiches. 


DOLLS. 
(From the Saturday Review.) 


|>HE love of dolls is instinctive with children, and a 
nursery without some of these silent simulacra for 
the amusement of the little ones is a very lifeless 

affair. But outside the nursery door they are stupid 
things enough ; and whether improvised or wisped-up 
bundles of rags, or made of the costliest kind of composi- 
tion, they are at the best mere pretences for the pastime 
of babies, not living creatures to be loved, or artistic 
creations to be admired. Certainly they are pretty in 
their own way, and some are made to simulate human 
actions quite cleverly; and one of their charms with 
children is that they can treat them like sentient beings 
without a chance of being turned upon. They can scold 
them for being naughty, and put them to bed in broad 
daylight for a punishment, and seat them in the corner 
with their impassive faces turned to the wall, just as they 
themselves are dealt with; the doll all the time smiling 
exactly as it smiled before, its round blue beads staring 
just as they stared before, neither scolding nor cornering 
making more impression on its sawdust soul than do little 
missy’s sobs and tears when nurse is cross and dolly is 
her only friend. But the child has had its hour of play 
and make-believe sentiment of companionship and autho- 
rity ; and so, if the doll can do no good of itself, it can at 
least be the occasion of pleasantness to others. 

Now there are women who are dolls in all but the mere 
accident of material. The doll proper is a simple struc- 
ture of wax or wood, ‘‘its knees and elbows glued 
together ;” and the human doll is a complex machine of 
flesh and blood. But, saving such structural differences, 
these women are as essentially dolls as those in the bazaar 
which open and shut their eyes at the word of command, 
enforced by a wire, and squeak when you pinch them in 
the middle. There are women who seem born into the 
world only as the playthings and make-believes of human 
life. As impassive as the waxen creatures in the nursery 
no remonstrance touches them and no experience teaches 
them, ‘Their final cause seems to be to look pretty, to 
be always in perfect drawing-room order, and to be the 
occasions by which their friends and companions are 
taught patience and self-denial. And they perfectly 
fulfil their destiny ; which may be so much carried to 
their credit. A doll woman is hopelessly useless, and 
can do nothing with her brains or her hands. In distress 
or sickness she can only sit by you, and look as sorrowful 
as her round smooth face will permit ; but she has not a 
helping suggestion to make—not a fraction of practical 
power to put forth, When a man has married a 
doll wife he has assigned himself to absolute lone- 
liness or a double burden. He cannot live with his 
pretty toy in any more reality of sympathy than 
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because she can impart no new idea, even from the 
woman’s point of view. Not from want of heart, but from 
want of brains to understand another’s life. Is she not a 
doll? and does not the very essence of her dollhood lie in 
this want of perceptive faculty at all times, both for things 
and feelings? What are the hot flushes of passion, the 
bitter tears of grief, the frenzy of despair to her? She 
sees them, and she wonders that people can be so silly as 
to make themselves and her so uncomfortable ; but of the 
depth of the anguish they express she knows no more than 
does her waxen image when little missy sobs over it in her 
arms, and confides her sorrows to its deaf ears. 
Whatever anxieties oppress her husband, he must 
keep them religiously to himself, he cannot share 
them with her; and the last shred of his credit, like the 
last effort of his strength, must be employed in maintain- 
ing his toy wife in the fool’s paradise where alone she can 
make her habitation. Many a man’s back has broken 
under the strain of such a burden, and many a ruined 
fortune might have been held together, and repaired 
when damaged, had it not been for the exigencies and 
necessities of the living doll, who had to be spared all 
want or inconvenience at the cost of everything else. 
How many men are groaning in spirit at this moment 
over the infatuation that made them sacrifice the whole 
worth of life for the sake of a pretty face and a plastic 
manner ! 

The doll woman is as helpless practically as she is use- 
less morally. If there is any personal danger about, she 
either faints or becomes dazed, according to her physio- 
logical conditions. Sometimes she is hysterical and 
frantic, and then she is actively troublesome. In general, 
however, she is just so much dead weight on hand, to be 
thought for as well as protected—a living corpse, to be 
carried on the shoulders of those who are struggling for 
their own lives. She can foresee no possibilities, measure - 
no distances, think of no means of escape. Never quick 
or ready, there is a total paralysis of such wits as she 
possesses in a moment of pressure; and it 1s not from 
selfishness so much as from pure incapacity to do other- 
wise, that the poor doll falls down in a helpless heap of 
self-surrender, and lets her very children perish before 
her eyes without making an effort to protect them. As a 
mother, indeed, the doll woman is perhaps more unsatis- 
factory than in any other character. She gives up her 
nursery into the absolute keeping of her nurse, and does 
not attempt to control or to interfere. This again, is 
not from want of affection, but from want of capacity. 
In her tepid way she has a heart, if only half-vitalised 
like the rest of her being; and she is by no means cruel. 
Indeed, she has not force enough to be cruel or wicked 
anyhow ; her worst offence being a passive kind of selfish- 
ness, not from greed, but from inactivity, by which she 
is made simply useless for the general good. As for her 
children, she understands neither their moral nature nor 
their physical wants; and beyond a universal ‘‘ Oh, 
naughty!” if the little ones express their lives in the 
rampant manner proper to young things, or as universal 
a ‘Oh, let them have it!” if there is a howl over what 
is forbidden or unwise, she has no idea of discipline or 
management, If they teaze her, they are sent away; if 
they are naughty, they are whipped at her request by 
papa or nurse ; if they are ill, the doctor is summoned, 
and they have medicine as he directs; but none of the 
finer and more intimate relations usual between mother 
and child exist in the home of the doll mother. The 
children are the property of the nurse only, unless indeed 
the father happens to be a specially affectionate and a 
specially domestic man, and then he does the work of the 
mother—at the best clumsily, but at the worst better 
than the doll could do it. 


SIX LITTLE FEET ON THE FENDER. 


In my heart there liveth a picture 
Of a kitchen rude and old, 
Where the firelight tripped o’er the rafter, 
And reddened the roof’s brown mould, 
Gilding the steam of the kettle, 
That hummed on the foot-worn hearth, 
Throughout all the livelong evening, 
Its measure of drowsy mirth. 


Because of the three light shadows 
That frescoed that rude old room— 
Because of the voices echoed 
Up mid the rafter’s gloom— 
Because of the feet on the fender, 
Six restless, white little feet— 
The thoughts of that dear old kitchen 
Are to me so fresh and sweet. 


When the first dash at the window 
Told of the coming rain, 

O! where are the fair young faces 
That crowded against the pane ? 

While bits of firelight stealing ° 
Their dimpled cheeks between, 

Went struggling out in darkness, 
In shreds of silver sheen. 


Two of the feet grew weary, 
One dreary, dismal day, 
And we tied them with snow-white ribbons 
Leaving them by the way ; 
There was fresh clay on the fender 
That weary, wintry night, 
For the four little feet had tracked it 
From the grave on the bright hill’s height. 


O ! why, on this darksome evening, 
his evening of rain and sleet, 

Rest my feet all alone on the hearthstone ? 
O! where are those other feet ? 

Are they treading the pathway of virtue 
That will bring us together above ? 

Or have they made steps that will dampen 
A sister’s tireless love ! 


Last week Francis 11. presented the Marquis Ulloa, on his 
birthday, with a pen, the handle of which, though only wood, 
was beautifully carved, and the King said: ‘‘ My means do 
not allow of my giving you anything more costly, but I offer 


does a child with her puppet. He can tell her nothing | you this pen with the conviction that I know nobody who 
of his affairs, nothing of his troubles or of his thoughts, | will use it more effectively than yourself.” : 
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Part II. 


Tue Lity AND THE Ir1s.—Modesty should be the sign 
of purity, so the reader will expect the lily after admiring 
the violet. This fair flower, the subject of words the 
Christian heart will never forget, was con- 
secrated by the ancients to their queen 
of heaven, and called “ Juno’s Rose.” A 
favourite with the old Greeks, it is used 
to this day in forming chaplets for both 
the bride and bridegroom at a Grecian 
wedding. The French name for it is lis, 
the Spanish lirio, the German lilie, the 
Italian giglio, the Dutch gilgen. Susannah 
is a Hebrew name signifying a lily. 

The orange lily, a beautiful variety, 
furnishes an amusing anecdote relative 
to the Dutch Government before the 
French Revolution, when they expelled 
their lawful prince and tore up all the 
orange lilies and marigolds in their gar- 
dens, and prohibited the sale of oranges 
and carrots, because flower, fruit, and 
vegetable had the audacity to declare in 
favour of the banished party. 

The Turk’s cap lily, also called the 
martajon, was formerly named ‘‘ The Lily 
of Nazareth,” and is supposed originally to 
have come from the East. ‘‘ It crowned,” 
says a French writer, ‘‘the brow of 
Solomon, and was the first flower con- 
secrated to the glory of the God of 
Israel. There is an antique legend that an angel gave to 
Clovis the celestial lily which figures in the royal arms of 
France. Charlemagne had lilies in all his gardens ; 
Louis the Seventh placed them on his crown, on his seal, 
and on his money ; Philippe Augustus bore them on his 
standard ; and it was Charles the Fifth, some say Sixth, 
that fixed the number to three, 

‘This flower reminds us of a beautiful allegory of St. 
Louis. He carried a ring upon which a cross, a lily, and 
a daisy were represented, and on the inside was graven, 
‘Hors ma bague plus d’amour.’ These were the 
emblems of all that were dear to him—God, France, and 
his wife, named Marguerite.’’* 

But our French author confounds the lily, which has 
no affinity to it either botanically or in appearance, with 
the fleur de lis, or fleur de luce, originally named fleur de 
Louis, after Louis the Seventh, but properly called the iris 
or flag. It obtained its classic name from the variety of 
colours in which it blossoms, presenting specimens of 
every colour found in the scarf of Juno’s messenger. 
There are said to be fifty distinct species of iris blooming 
from March till September. The yellow kind is the 
commonest in rivulets or brooks, and in many parts of 
Hampshire we have seen it growing wild in the water 
meadows. The dark blue is the hardiest of the garden 
plants, and the Persian iris is variegated with all the 
colours of the rainbow glowing in the same petal. It is 
the root of the Florentine iris that perfumes what is 
called violet powder, afid is sold under the name of orris 
root. The petals of the common blue flag yield a beau- 
tiful paint for water colours. A device of the flower was 
placed on the mariner’s compass by the inventor, a 
Neapolitan, in compliment to his sovereign, who was the 
scion of a branch of the royal family of France. 

No flower, with the exception of the rose, has occupied 

& more conspicuous place in history than the fleur de lis. 
It is a matter of dispute whether the escutcheon of 
France before the adoption of this device by Clovis was 
ornamented with three diadems on a silver field, or three 
toads, or three crescents surrounded by a number of bees 
—probably artistic skill was limited, and the device 
might be rendered according to fancy. It was Edward the 
Third whose conquests entitled him to add a fleur de lis 
to the arms of England, and George the Third or Fourth 
who, already encumbered with a rose, a thistle, a sham- 
rock, and a harp, considered it high time to return the 
flag to the country from whence it had been captured. 
The revolutionary tribunal of 1793 condemned hundreds 
of unfortunate persons to death for wearing it, and wher- 
ever sculpture was adorned with the device it was de- 
faced or obliterated by the infuriated mob. 
, Amidst the flags of the river the infant Moses was laid 
in his ark of bulrushes, by his trembling, but trusting 
mother ; and a fleur de lis, the ancient emblem of elo- 
quence, was sculptured by tlie Egyptians on the brow of 
the sphinx. 

Gray speaks of 


Great Edward with his lilies on his brow, 
From haughty Gallia torn. 


But before concluding our subject we must return to 
the legitimate, the real lily, and mention one beautiful 
oroles valued by the Chinese, and known as the tiger 
ily. 

On the Continent the lily is esteemed as a cosmetic, 
and was formerly thought valuable in medicine, both as 
a dose and as a liniment. Godorus, surgeon to Queen 
Elizabeth, says he has found it by experience an excellent 
remedy for pestilence. 


Ye loftier lilies bathed in morning dew, 
Of purity and innocence renew 
Each lovely thought. 


(To be continued.) 


— Barton. 


* The French name of a daisy is Marguerite, 


Mr. Holman 


Painters in Water Colours, That association waived, in 


favour of this distinguished artist, th : ; 

i , the usual f 
members, and received him at once. THis SE RonEee Saat 
Hunt's intention to abandon painting in oil, or his former 
practice of exhibiting pictures which Z 
method ; he will contribute water-colour drawinna onthe 
society’s generally wealthy gatherings, 


Hunt has been elected to the Society of | 


may be wrought in that | 


lessons {ox - Ladies 


ON PHOTOGRAPHIC COLOURING, MINIA- 
TURE PAINTING, ETC. 
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CHAPTER III.—Continued. 


HINTS FOR LANDSCAPE COLOURING. 


THE clouds now demand attention. We will suppose 
them to be simple in form, warm in colour, and not 1oo 
massive or elaborately defined, such being most easily 
described. The last wash being dry, use the clean water 
and blotting-paper once more; and while the surface is 
still damp carry over the lights of your clouds a dilute 
mixture of cadmium and madder pink, with a very little 
Chinese white. Letting this dry, after softening it well 
off with pure water as it recedes from the illuminated 
passages, the thin and delicate shadows of the clouds may 
be laid in with cobalt and light red, by a series of faint 
washes, reducing the comparative size of each succeeding 
wash, and keeping the surface damp, in order, as we have 
before said, that the edges of the washes may not be too 
crude and hard. In washing, carefully prevent the colour 
from settling in pools at any spot, as it will then dry into 
a disagreeable, hard-edged blot, very difficult to get rid of 
by any after-process of washing with clean water or by 
stippling. For the sky washes use plenty of water with 
your colours, obtaining the effect rather by repetition 
than at once. The extreme high lights of the clouds are 
best “‘taken out”—that is to say, by the following 
means :— 


Take clean water and lay it on the high lights, 
preserving the same shape; let it remain for a few 
seconds and then apply the blotting-paper, when, by 
rubbing the surface lightly with a piece of crumb from 
a rather stale loaf of bread, the colour will be entirely 
removed from the space covered by the water, and the 
white paper may afterwards be tinted with the requisite 
colour or colours, say with cadmium and rose madder. 
To obtain very soft gradation in clouds, begin with pure 
water, gradually adding colour until the darker or 
shadowed portions are reached; and if you desire to 
soften off again from these, add water gradually to the 
tint until the desired result be obtained. 


We need hardly add that the lighter portion of the 
sky will be that nearest the sun. An appearance of bril- 
liancy and force may be secured by occasionally relieving 
the sprays, branches, and twigs of trees against a luminous 
cloud. 


TABLE OF TINTS, ETC. 


For Skies and Clouds. French blue, purple madder, 
Cobalt or French blue (the first! | and yellow ochre. 
is more easily managed). Lamp black and lake. 
Cobalt, a little indigo, and rose} Sepia and Indigo. : 
madder. For more delicate Effects. 
Cobalt and Indian red. Cobalt and light red. 
Lor Twilight Effects. Light red, rose madder, and 
Indigo and cobalt. cobalt. 
Indigo and Prussian blue. Cobalt, yellow ochre, and 


French blue, Indian red, and Indian red. ; 
yellow ochre. Rose madder, raw sienna, and 


Indigo, cobalt, and Indian red. cobalt. 
Indigo and purple madder. Emerald green and pink 
For Sunrise and Sunset Effects. madder. 


Cobalt and rose madder. 

Purple madder and French 
blue. 

Indian red and yellow ochre. 

Yellow ochre, pure. 

Yellow ochre and Indian 


Payne’s grey (used thin). 
Lamp black, light red, and 
cobalt. 
For the Illuminated Clouds, or 
their High Lights. 
Roman ochre and a little rose 


yellow. madder, 
Cadmium yellow. Cadmium yellow and _ rose 
Ditto, with rose madder. madder. 


Rose madder, with purple | Light red and yellow ochre. 


madder. For Sunset and Sunrise Clouds, 
Cadmium yellow and Indian} Cadmium yellow and rose 
red. madder. 


Indian yellow and rose 
madder. 

Mars orange and rose madder. 

Gamboge and rose madder. 

Yellow ochre and _ rose 
madder, 

Light red and rose madder. 

Lake and rose madder. 

Cobalt and purple madder. 

Brown madder, indigo, and 
cobalt. 

Purple madder. 


Mars orange. 

Mars orange and rose madder. 

Raw sienna aud rose madder, 

Indigo and rose madder. 

Ler Stormy or Twilight Effects 
(warm and cold). 

Indigo and Indian red, 

Indigo, lake, and sepia. 

Indigo and purple madder. 

Lamp black and French blue, 

Lamp black and light red. 

Blue black and cobalt. 


From the above list nearly every tint likely to be 
‘required in the treatment of the large range of sky 
| effects may be obtained. 


TABLES OF TINTS FOR DISTANT EFFECTS. 


Mountains or Hills.* Indigo and rose madder. 
Rose madder and French blue. | French blue, rose madder, and 
Cobalt and rose madder. yellow ochre. 
Light red, cobalt, and rose | Indian red and cobalt. 
madder. Cobalt, Indian red, and yellow 
Mountains, when nearer, ochre, 
Yellow ochre (for the lights). | Indian red and indigo. 
Madder brown or French blue For distant Foliage, cc. 
(for shadows), or Yellow ochre, light red, and 
Yellow ochre and rose madder| French blue. 
(for the lights); with Roman ochre, cobalt, and rose 
French blue, indigo, and brown | _ madder. 
madder (for the shades); or | Yellow ochre, indigo, and light 
Rose madder, cadmium yellow, red, 
cobalt, and purple madder. 
Mountains, if still nearer. 
Brown madder and cobalt. 
Light red and cobalt. 


TABLES OF COLOURS FOR WATER, 


Still Water, in Clear, Fine _ For the Sea. 
Weather. } Raw sienna and French 
Cobalt and raw sienna. blue. 
Cobalt, rose madder, and raw | Raw sienna and indigo, 
sienna. Yaw sienna and cobalt. 
Still Water, in Cloudy Weather. | Raw sienna and Prussian 
Indian red and cobalt. blue, with a touch of 
Brown madder, cobalt, and | madder pink. 
raw sienna. Bistre, Prussian blue, and 
Light red and indigo. gamboge. 
Indigo and brown madder. Brown madder, indigo, and 
For Brooks and Streams. raw sienna. 


sara, indigo, and Indian 

red. 

Cobalt, raw sienna, and alittle 
rose madder, 


Raw sienna, if vel. | Cobalt and gamboge. 
Raw sienna and 1] Serah Indigo and Roman ochre. 
brown madder. ( * {French blue and cadmium 
Raw_ sienna and) yellow. 
indigo, | Sepia and gamboge. 
Indian yellow, in- | if 
digo, and burnt } greenish. | x, For the Lights. 
sienna, Yellow ochre. 
Indigo and brown Raw sienna, 
pink, J Raw sienna and sepia. 
Cobalt and burnt) Brown madder and raw 
sienna, sicnna. 
preacenes corel if If und 
and brown mad- : under a Stormy Sky, 
der, greyish. Cobalt and Vandy Loon. 
Raw sienna, cobalt, Cobalt, with indigo. 
and purple madd. J Cobalt, with burnt sienna. 
Vandyke brown } Raw umber and indigo. 
and brown mad- } Sepia and raw sienna. 
der. | if brown, | Raw umber and indigo. 
Lake, indigo, and + or very 
Vandyke brown dark. 
Sepia, lake, and 


raw sienna, 

Of course, a judicious selection, consistent with con- 
siderations already urged, must be made from the above 
tables, which the student herself may soon render more 
comprehensive if she be an artistic observer of nature. 


(T’o be concluded in our nest. ) 


Gossip from Areland, 


By EMERALD GREEN. 
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({) HE other morning, being warm and genial and beauti- 
& fully bright, the birds carolling, cattle lowing, and 
cocks gaily crowing, enough to delude one into the 
idea that summer had already come without the prelimi- 
nary buds and leaves, a poor countryman thus expressed 
to us his opinion of the day: ‘‘Och now, and isn’t it 
like a day that primroses would blow.” ‘So like,” we 
replied, ‘and so apt is your suggestion, that nothing 
could be better.” 

The primroses, by the way, are blowing now generally, 
and in many a sunny little nook in knots and groups or 
single stems they may be found. We had our first bunch 
gathered for us last week, and gallantly enough, too, by 
a young Roman Catholic peasant. He found them when 
at work, and having the good taste to think them too 
pretty to throw away, he laid them on a moss-bank 
beside him. Then, turning the matter over in his mind, 
he thought he knew of somebody who would like to have 
them, so calling over his little sister Rose, he told her to 
take them up to us, ‘* And be sure and tell her,” said he, 
‘“‘that I sent them.” ‘No, but tell her that I sent 
them,” said his grown-up sister Catherine, mischievously, 
who was working with her brother. ‘“‘ Yow’ll do nothin’ 
iv the kind, Miss,” replied Jemmy; “jist say I sent them, 
and that I gathered them with my own hand, wan here 


* “Mountains only become pure blue when there is so 
much air between us and them that they become mere flat 
shades, every detail being totally lost. They become blue 
when they become air, and not till then. ... A mass of 
mountain seen against the light may at first appear all of one 
blue, and go it is, as a whole, and by comparison with other 
parts of the landscape ; but look how it is made up. There 
are black shadows in it under the crags—there are green 
shadows along the turf—there are grey half-lights upon the 
rocks, and there are faint touches of stealthy warmth and 
cautious light along their edges.”—Ruskin, 
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mph, sich impitence and nonsense!” cried 
erry Aaa 1s about as round-faced, good-humoured, 
a sweeth. ing a girl as any in our knowing, ‘‘ without 
quénes eart and without a care,” as a natural conse- 
ate’s’ a8 one might infer from the careless little toss of 
Sewer head when giving utterance to this 
primro nt: “Jist you tell her, Rose, that I sent the 
genteel]. and begone out iv that, and carry them up 
Ofe. % a Begone out o’ that yourselves, now ! ” said 
whic ; ih 10ut stirring, and not relishing the ordering tone 
yore oth had assumed towards her. ‘‘1f ye don’t hould 
that | gues I’]] tell her that nayther iv ye sent them, but 
Jist sent them meself !” 

nes Saree when Miss Rose reached us she was polite- 
Posy if gentility personified, as she handed in ‘‘ Jemmy’s 
whole | ye plaze.” Afterwards, however, we heard the 
it to story from the old woman—the mother—who told 
jit ur servant, and, with true motherly partiality for 
moor ee born, she added triumphantly, and with 
mun; orce than elegance, her private opinion, com- 
leated to our Abigail in a confidential whisper, that 


, will be none other than a bright, active, 
nate ,jattling girl, with Be a taste for the boys, as is 
im tis >» and a *‘wakeness for attending penny dances 
of Wee ng small farmer’s houses, but with plenty 
TK In her and a willingness to do it. 
mee Story or THE FLoop.—There are a great 
Seen and running streams in our immediate neigh- 
rises od, so that in time of heavy rains when the flood 
ate our home is almost converted into an island one, 
noble Pee eeneine us on all sides but one. And very 
peaks 1e broad sheet of flooded lake and marshland ap- 
sunie: and very beautiful sometimes in the red winter 
stum 8, with the ruddy light glowing on half-submerged 
with Ps of trees, knots of sallows, rocks, and beds of tawny 
ered reeds waving their plumy heads like ragged 
ae in the breeze, whilst here and there a clump of 
ae eft unwarily exposed or neglected within floodmark 
floatin, Brown Bog,” may be seen slowly rising and 
Eee § away dewn the waters like flocks of wild birds. 
Se eee the picture, a young peasant farmer, whose 
by Fi es of the warmest and snuggest in the county, 
thames + ay—is completely surrounded, plies across from 
aa es “a his flat-bottomed turf barge, the only kind of 
ate sae on our lakes, because of the shallow channels ; 
= Pe ing through the weeds on the off side, the water- 
Gath ie on sooty wings and fly with startled croak and 
conte Le covert more distant and secure, whilst plovers 
= oeene upon the rocks in full conclave, calling to each 
rn In plaintive song, or hover in mid-air in the gather- 
ace oom, uncertain where to light. Now by reason of the 
unusual fall of rain, the road which runs along the 
Margin of the lakes, passing directly in front of our 
place, and which is the leading road in this district to 
the neighbouring town, was covered so deeply in places 
that the country people coming from a distance to market 
had either to make a wide detour to their left through 
the fields, or else wait for the chance approach of some 
Neighbourly cart, into which as many of them as could 
Scrambled, and so were conveyed over the flooded parts. 
So it happened that during the course of the day that a 
young countrywoman, with bright eyes and complexion to 
ly and possessing altogether a very pleasing appear- 
eae found herself waiting at one of these awkward 
pees with very little prospect of a cart arriving 
is an sort of time, and_ still _ less inclination 
ane = up through the wet soaking fields in her 
ang es oe and well-polished boots. So she waited 
alse atched until a young countryman, who was 
going to market, in his Sunday’s best, appeared. 
inten he at once comprehended the dilemma 
Upon . She was placed, and calculating, no doubt, 
one maeving the pleasure of the young rustic belle's 
happine, into town, and maybe the honour and 
Sinan of treating her when there—as nothing can 
life the common amongst young people in their rank of 
ties Teas these wayside encounters and impromtu civili- 
intima, nS on, as they very frequently do, to life-long 
eommena, and unions—he, as he thought, with highly 
the able gallantry and alacrity, and utterly ignoring 
intra peat discomfort of wet boots and stockings, 
Smallest up the girl and carried her, without the 
ad the amen on Ly pare to the offside. No sooner 
Rvite pee t EOE than the young lady, 
eyes 2 1erself up, with heightened colour and flashing 
assuen ae shaking out her ruffled plumage with true 
tramel, ton of rustic coquetry, exclaimed, ‘‘ Your ex- 
Y impident!” ‘‘Oh, what for now?” inquired the 
& Foe fellow, looking up in unaffected astonishment. 
Snappin’ me up in that way without an ever ‘ By’e 
.““i1ss,’ and screedg’n me close to your breast in sich 
»Sir!—I don’t know you!” ‘Oh, I’m sure I 
yer pardon, Miss, and no offence, and sure I 
help screedgin ye, the flood, and the strong 
lon, and iverything considered,” rephed the young 
pith the least little ripple of a smile playing in his 
Bess his features, and, without saying another 
Snatched } an even By’e lave, Miss,” he once more 
gling Soe up and ran again thro’ the flood, she strug- 
Where ap soreeming this time ; but leaving her exactly 
'e found her, he plucked off cap, and, wishing her 
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alone. °rning, plashed back again and away to the town 
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‘‘There’s nothing so false as facts, except figures.” 


O it came about as I 
sat in the slumberous 
quietude of the twilight, 
listening, as aforesaid, 
to the drip of the rain 
and the rush of the wind, 
that a certain patchwork 
quilt under which I slept 
when a little child oddly 
enough turned up in the 
midst of my thoughts 
concerning Prof. Hux- 
ley’s much-talked-of and 
written-about lecture on 
** Protoplasm,” or ‘The 
Physical Basis of Life.” + 

The great mystery 
WY 1 which wecall life will pro- 
WY i i bably always continue 
to be recognised solely 
through its effects. Give 
it what name you will, 
trace it to its very lowest 
stage of microscopical 
development, or wonder at it in its grandest and most 
perfect condition, call it organic or inorganic, ‘‘ vital 
force” or ‘‘ protoplasm,” you are not an inch nearer its 
source, not a whit more learned as to its actual nature. 
Men who are mere hoarders of facts and blind wor- 
shippers of physical science will not believe this. When 
they have carried their investigations as far as their senses, 
aided by scientific instruments and systems of definition, 
can convey them, they pause and say, with a triumphant 
flourish of big words, beyond this there is nothing! For 
them no truths exist but such as they can recognise, and 
such as can be demonstrated mathematically. All the 
great moral lessons of the past, all the glorious victories 
of man’s mind over matter, all the wondrous display of 
intellect and feeling around us, are, in their estimation, 
mere empty abstractions, which mean nothing, prove 
nothing, and teach nothing. But let me return to that 
patchwork quilt. 

1 saw it made, and used to regard it as quite a noble 
work of art. Often did I try to count the pieces in it, 
large and small. Many of them were very small. But 
may childish arithmetical power was weak and the patches 
were too numerous, the pattern too complex. It dis- 
played design, had a border and a centre. Its parts were 
arranged symmetrically, and the colours were ‘grouped 
together in the shape of octangles, pyramids, diamonds, 
circles, ovals, &c. To look at it as a whole was to doubt 
the truth that it was a thing of mere shreds and patches, 
compounded from the waste clippings and cuttings which 
years had accumulated in my grandmother’s rag-bag. It 
was to her an object of honest pride—to her friends, ad- 
mirable and marvellous. No philosopher could have been 
prouder of his aggregation of ingeniously dovetailed facts 
demonstrating a new theory than she was of her work, nor 
could his disciples have proved more enthusiastic admirers 
thereof, than her friends were of that quilt. A unity of 
substantial composition pervaded every part of it, not- 
withstanding its differences of form, colour, thickness, 
texture, and surface. Yet these qualities, its use as a 
covering, its powers of pleasing the eye, of keeping you 
warm, or serving any other purpose, were merely due to a 
transitory change in the relative positions of its compo- 
nent parts. 

Let us study it philosophically, in the true Demo- 
critusical Huxleyan spirit of generalisation. 

Notwithstanding such differences as I have mentioned 
above we trace the numerous kinds of rags, through the 
various processes of manufacture, to their animal and vege- 
tablesources ; and, pursuing ourinvestigations stillfurtber, 
with the aid of Professor Huxley and the microscope, we 
find a cemmunity of faculty in both the animal and the 
vegetable by discovering protoplasm, the basis of life in 
either, which is therefore-the basis of the textile fabrics, 
being, and, of course, the true origin of my grandmother’s 
quilt. Having arrived at this stage, it 1s impossible to 
avoid concluding that the form, position, and purpose 
apparent in each patch arises from the necessity which 
exists in the purpose of the complete organism ; and that 
molecular force is quite sufficient to account for the asso- 
ciation or aggregation of patches so evidently belonging 
one to the other. 

“Think,” says Professor Huxley, ‘‘ of the microscopic 
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* You are doubtless aware that the common nettle owes its 
stinging property to the innumerable stiff and needle-like, 
though exquisitely delicate, hairs which cover its surface. 
Each stinging-nettle tapers from a broad base to a slender 
summit, which, though rounded at the end, is of such micro- 
scopic fineness that it readily penetrates, and breaks off in 
the skin. The whole hair consists of a very delicate outer 
case of wood, closely applied to the inner surface of which is a 
layer of semni-fluid matter, full of innumerable granules of 
extreme minuteness. This semi-fluid lining is protoplasm, 
which thus constitutes a kind of bag, full of a limpid liquid, 
and roughly corresponding in form with the interior of the 
hair which it fills. When viewed with a sufficiently high 
magnifying power, the protoplasmic layer of the nettle hair is 
seen to be in a condition of unceasing activity. Local con- 
tractions of the whole thickness of its substance pass slowly 
and gradually from point to point, and give rise to the ap- 
pearance of progressive waves, just as the bending of succes- 
sive stalks of corn by a breeze produces the apparent billows 
of a corn-field —Huicley. : , 

+ A paper by Professor Huxley on ‘‘ The Physical Basis of 
Life,” which takes up the argument laid down by Archbishop 
Thompson in his discourse ‘‘ On the Limits of Philosophical 
Inquiry,” is attracting much attention. It 18 printed in the 
Fortnightly Review, which has run into a fourth edition. The 
facts stated about the protoplasm—which the eminent phy- 
siologist regards as ‘‘the basis of life”—will be as new as 
they are curious to many readers,— A thenwum. 


fungus—a mere infinitessimal ovoid particle, which finds 
space and duration enough to multiply into countless 
millions in the body of a living fly ; and then of the 
wealth of foliage, the luxuriance of flower and fruit, 
which lies between this bald sketch (?) of a plant and the 
giant pine of California, towering to the dimensions of a 
cathedral spire, or the Indian fig, which covers acres with 
its profound shadow, and endures while nations and em- 
pires come and go around its vast circumference. On 
turning to the other half of the world of life, picture to 
yourself the great finner whale, hugest of beasts that 
live or have lived, disporting his eighty or ninety fect of 
bone, muscle, and blubber, with easy roll among the 
waves in which the stoutest ship that ever left dock- 
yard would founder hopelessly ; and contrast him with 
the invisible animalcules—mere gelatinous specks, multi- 
tudes of which could, in fact, dance upon the point of a 
needie with the same ease as the angels of the schoolmen 
couldinimagination*. . . Finally, if we regard substance, 
or material composition, what hidden bond can connect 
the flower which a girl wears in her hair with the blood 
which courses through her youthful veins?” or with the 
patches in my grandmother’s quilt ? 

The Professor continues: ‘If, as I have endeavoured 
to prove to you, the protoplasm of a fungus or a forami- 
nifer is essentially identical with, and most readily con- 
verted into, that of any animal, I can discover no logical 
halting place between the admission that such is the case, 
and the further concession that all vital action may, with 
equal propriety, be said to be the result of the molecular 
forees of the protoplasm which displays it. And if 
so, it must be true, in the same sense and to the same 
extent, that the thoughts to which I am now giving uiter- 
ance, and your thoughts regarding them, are the expression 
of molecular changes in that matter of life which 13 the 
source of our oth:r vital phenomena.” 

Don’t you see how clearly the Professor demonstrates 
that mind or matter is one and the same thing? If, as 
appears, my grandmother’s quilt had its origin in pro- 
toplasm, you can discover no logical halting place between 
the admission that such is the case, and the further con- 
cession that all the skill, taste, ingenuity, patience, care- 
fulness, industry, kindly thoughtfulness, prudence, and 
economy displayed in the collecting of the rags, in their 
decorative arrangement, and in the patient, untiring in- 
dustry and perseverance which stitched piece to piece 
day after day and week after week, may, with equal pro- 
priety, be said to be the result of the molecular force of 
the protoplasm which formed the plant or animal to 
which we clearly trace the formation of that fabric which 
became its parts or patches. : 

‘¢ But,” again says the Professor, ‘‘I bid you beware 
that in accepting these conclusions you are placing your 
feet on the first rung of a ladder which in most people’s 
estimation is the reverse of Jacob’s, and leads to the 
antipodes of heaven.” 

Ha! I see the warning; I recognise its importance. 
Oh, graceless, ungrateful, blind, and stupid me! In thus 
coldly calculating, tracing this quilt to mere protoplasm, I 
have placed my foot on the first rung of that ladder which 
carries me to a place where my grandmother is a mere 
abstraction, where I have no grandmother, never had a 


| grandmother. 


But I remember my grandmother ; and, bless her dear 
good-natured heart, I saw her make that quilt. Oh! 
Professor Huxley, Professor Huxley, stern man of facts 
and figures, do not, I pray thee, do not prove that [never 
had a grandmother! In vain you will tell me that you 
do not destroy my grandmother ; that, far from that, you 
have shown me how her semi-fluid, mechanically-moving, 
invisible granules are even now in existence, perhaps as a 
bird, perhaps as a dog, p:rhaps as a fish, and—oh! horror 
of horrors, unconscious cannibal that I may be—perhaps 
in the very form of that identical lobster I had yesterday 
for supper! In vain, I repeat, you tell me this, for if 
you destroy her kindly feelings, her generous goodness, 
her motherly virtues and domestic graces, you do indeed 
destroy really and utterly all that was my grandmother. 

There must be something wrong here. I did havea 
grandmother, can prove I had a grandmother with facts 
and figures. Does that fact—her quilt—prove no- 
thing? There must be something more than these 
mechanically-moving semi-fluid granules or atoms which 
go to the making of patchwork quilts. Perhaps, too, 
such atoms have no more to do with the existence of feel- 
ing, thought, and intellect than they have to do with the 
existence of quilts. It’s just possible. 

Alas! In investigating the nature, structure, and first 
origin of the material composing the quilt, I ungratefully 
ignored the good qualities of heart and mind of that 
generous, honest-hearted, good’old dame who made it, and 
the caressing touch of her plump hand on my childish 
cheek returns with her old smile of tenderness and love, 
while the echo of her voice utters reproachfully, 

‘Oh! my dear child, my darling boy, NEVER FORGET 


THE CREATOR.” $ , g 
As I sat at the window of my little studio, a dim con- 


sciousness of the strangely unreal, fantastic forms which 
the well-known objects in the garden assume in the misty 
and fast-deepening twilight, blends in my mind with the 
strangely unreal and fantastic shapes very ordinary facts 
assume in that doubtful twilight which shrouds the inner 
bounderies of philosophical research. 

Some contemporaries have referred to this idea of 
protoplasm-as a new thing. ‘* There is nothing new under 
the sun.” 

Button pointed out that the physical basis of all life, 
vegetable and animal, was to be found in the shape of an 
infinity of organic molecules—primitive, living, active, and 
incorruptible—of which all living bodies were constituted ; 
that growth and development were merely changes of | 
form, and that these atoms, passing from vegetables to 
animals through the channels of nutrition, returned from 
animals to vegetables through the medium of putrefac- 
tion. But we must traverse a wide space of time back- 
ward to find the origin of these ideas. Democritus, so 
well knownas the * laughing philosopher,” is said to have 
introduced the doctrine. He taught that the qualities of 


* Docs’nt this statement go a little too far, Mr. Huxley ? 
Can you demonstrate it with your facts and figures. 
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bodies did not arise from any differences in the nature of 
primary particles or atoms, but were due merely to the 
effect of variety of combination, and that the necessity 
which gave motion to such atoms accounted satisfactorily 
for all the phenomena of life, mental as well as physical. 

Democritus is generally acknowledged to have been a 
Materialist, but the modern Democritus says: ‘‘ The 
terms of the proposition are distinctly Materialistic. 
Nevertheless, two things are certain, one that I hold the 
statements to be substantially true; the other that I, 
individually, am no Materialist, but, on the contrary, 
believe Materialism to involve grave philosophical error.” 
This is bard to understand. 

The learned Professor admits that ‘‘ the errors of syste- 
matic Materialism may paralyse the energies and destroy 
the beauties of a life,” but nevertheless tells his reader, 
**T proposed leading you through the territory of vital 
phenomena to the Materialistic slough in which you find 
yourself now plunged, and then to point out to you the 
sole path by which, in my judgment, extrication is pos- 
sible.” . 

Well, the Professor who got into this slough states 
that he is no Materialist and that there is but one path 
out ; we shall hear, therefore, how he got out. The way is 
revealed in the following very characteristic quotation 
from the work cf one who affirmed that he never did get 
out of it, namely, David Hume’s ‘‘ Essay on Sceptical 
Philosophy ”:— 

“‘ If we take in hand any volume of divinity, or school 
metaphysics for instance, let us ask, Does 2t contain any 
aostract reasoning concerning quantity or number? No. 
Does it contain any experimental reasoning concerning 
matterfof fact and existence? No. Commit it, then, to 
the flames, for it contains nothing but sophistry and 
delusion.” 

‘* Permit me,” adds Professor Huxley, ‘‘to enforce 
this most wise advice. Why trouble ourselves about 
matters of which—however important they may be—we 
do not know anything, and can know nothing ?” 

How far should we have got in the race of progress had 
the greatest of our progenitors acted on such narrow 
Gradgrind advice as this? How impossible of attainment 
many discoveries, which are now common-place facts, ap- 
peared less than a hundred years ago. ‘Science, be it 
remembered, has never made a single step, except in the 
wake of imagination ; the practical ideas of one age have 
all been begotten of the unpractical of a former.” * 

But how, or in what way, supposing us to be in the 
aforesaid slough, does the above advice lead out of it? 

Is the Professor mocking us! Physical science and 
mathematics are our only reliable guides to truth, and 
they lead direct into the slough of Materialism, from 


which we can only escape by—pretending to believe we 
are not in it ! 


‘*Tf a man asks me (Professor Huxley) what the politics 
of the inhabitants of the moon are, and I reply that I do 
not know, that neither I nor anyone else have the means 
of knowing, and that under these circumstances I decline 
to trouble myself about the subject at all, I do not think 
he has any mght to call me a sceptic. On the contrary, 
in replying thus I conceive that Iam simply honest and 
truthful, and show a proper regard for the economy of 
time. So Hume’s strong and subtle intellect takes up a 
great many problems about which we are naturally curious, 
and shows us that they are essentially questions of lunar 
politics, in their essence incapable of being answered, and 
therefore not worth the attention of men who have work 
to do in the world.” 

Philosophers of eminence have been found who did not 
think it beneath them to show that as the moon had no 
inhabitants it could have no politics, and Huxley’s peers 
have demonstrated the facts of spiritual life as clearly 
and distinctly as he has demonstrated those of physical 
life. ‘There are more things in heaven and earth than 
is dreamt of in your physiology.” 

As the darkness wraps me closer in its solemn mantle, 
the dreamy influence of the hour overpowers me.- Ideas 
come and go stealthily, blend and separate imperceptibly. 
My mind wanders listlessly from thought to thotight, from 
subject to subject, without consciousness of intermediate 
links, until it comes upon Hard Times and a lady named 
Louisa Gradgrind. She speaks. I would that David 
Hume were here to hear her :— 

‘* Would you have doomed me, at any time, to the frost 
and blight that have hardened and spoiled me? Would 
you have robbed me—for no one’s enrichment, only for 
the greater desolation of the world—of the immaterial 
part of my life, the spring and summer of my belief, my 
refuge from what is sordid and bad in the real things 
around me ; my school in which I should have learned to 
be more humble and moré trusting with them, and to 


hope, in my little sphere, to make them better? .. . If 
I had been stone blind, if I had groped my way by my 
sense of touch, and had been free, while I knew the 
shapes and surfaces of things, to exercise my fancy some- 
what in regard to them, I should bave been a million 
times wiser, happier, more loving, more innocent and 
human in all good respects, than I am with the eyes I 
have.” 

Hark! I am awakened from my dreaming by a terrible 
knocking and thumping. 

‘* Papa, papa! Tea’s ready!” cries a chorus of musical 
voices, and in an instant after I am overwhelmed with a 
torrent of protoplasm in the shapes of chubby little forms 
and sweetly innocent, smiling faces, every one of which is 
upturned for a loving kiss, emanating, I am quite sure, 
from that love which is no mere mechanical action of in- 
visible molecules, let who will tell me to the contrary. 


* Leo H. Grindon, Lecturer on Botany at the Royal School 


of Medicine, Manchester. 
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agree fo give ons moreengha Feats, Me, Dickens has 
of the course, when ‘Sikes and Nancy ” will form part of 
the programme. Tho third and last series of Mr. Dickens's 
_ readings will come to an end in May. he last provincial 
reading will be in Birmingham, where they were originally 
started; the last reading of all will be in London, 


Theatres any Amusements, 


Drury Lanre.—The Girls of the Period—(At a Quarter to Eight) Henry 
the Fourth (First Part)—Ballet. Seven. 

Haymarket.—Raising the Wind—(At a Quarter to Eight) Home—Rural 
Felicity. Seven. 

Apetrut.—A. Day’s Fishing—(At a Quarter to Eight) The Dead Heart. 
Seven. 

Princess’s.—The Secret—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Marie Antoinette 
—A Cup of Tea. Seven. 

Lycrum.—Twenty Minutes with a Tiger—(At a Quarter to Eight) Life for 
Life—Ballet. Seven. 

Otympic.—Paper Wings—The Yellow Passport. Seven. 

Guopr.—A Happy Family—(At Uaif-past Seven) Cyril’s Suecess—Brown 
and the Brahmins. Seven. 

Srranp.—A Widow Hunt—The Field of the Cloth of Gold—Hue and 
Dye. Seven. 

Prince or Wares’s.—A Winning Hazard—(At Eight) School—Intrigue. 
Half-past Seven. 

New Queen’s.—A Race for a Dinner—(At a-Querter to Eight) Not 
Guilty—The Birthplace of Podgers. Seven. ~ 

New Royattry.—A Loving Cup—(At Nine) Claude Duval—Family Jars. 
Half-past Seven. 

Horzorn.—Fettered—Lucrezia Borgia, M.D.—Aunt Charlotte’s Maid. 
Seven. 

GatEty.—The Two Harlequins—(At a Quarter to Eight) On the Cards— 
Robert Le Diable—Two Ballets. Seven. Cee | 

RoyaL AMPHITHEATRE, Holborn.—Scenes in the Arena, and other 
Entertainments. Half-past Seven. Morning Performances on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays’ at Half-past Two. 

CrysTaL Patace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Potytrcunic.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Sr. Jamers’s Hatu.—Christy Minstrels; thirty-five performers. Wed- 
nesday and Saturday, Three ; Evenings, Eight. 

Mapamu Tussaub’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


YOUNG LADY, age 23, desires a SITUATION in 

a gentleman’s family, travelling or residing abroad, either as GOVERNESS 
or COMPANION to a young lady. Apply, stating salary, to B. B., Messrs. 
Paterson’s, solicitors, 7, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 


SUPERIOR PERSON seeks a Situation as HEAD 

NURSE in a Gentleman's Family, or as Maid to a Lady. She would 
prove invaluable to an Invalid. No objection to Travel or Reside abroad 
if the latter, or Head Nurse, would undertake to teach the children thorough 
English, &c.—Address, stating salary, to A. B., Post-office, Banbury. 


2 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Marcu 14, Sunpay.—Vifth Sunday in Lent. 
», 15. Monday.—Length of night 12h. 14m. 
», 16. Tuesday.—Sun sets 6.4 P.M. 
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17.. Wednesday.—Sun rises 6.11 A.M. 

18. Thursday.—Princess Louise born, 1848. 
19. Friday.—Cambridge Lent Term ends. 
20. Saturday.—Oxford Lent Term ends. 


” 
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Ome Dotter Hushet. 


es 
TO THE READING PUBLIC. 

Tar Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railwa 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In th - 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) SEO 17s. 0d. 
Half a Year of 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year Be | Rar) MRC AER CRI 4s. 4d. 


. *,* All Subscriptions payable in advance, by Post-office Order (on 
Fleet-street), to William Freeman, Publisher, 102, Fleet-street, London. 

ALL communications intended for the Eprror should be addressed to 
him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


* * Our next portrait will be that of Mrs. Howard. Paul. 

Notices of the Magazines and New Music, also Oar Ex- 
change, and several answers to Correspondents, are unavoid- 
ably kept over till next number through the pressure on our 
space this week. 


W. Wetts.—l. If it were not genuine it would not find a 
place in our columns. 2. There is no charge whatever. 
3. For regulations refer to your back numbers. 4, We 
cannot undertake to reply to correspondents through the 
post, though we are always happy to render them any as- 
sistance in our power through our ‘‘ Letter Basket.” 

Mrs. H. (Rugby).—You will see by reference to another 
column that we have inserted your communication, though 
the many demands on our space would necessitate our de- 
clining to open our columus generally to such appeals. 

Hore (Newport).—Write to our publisher, enclosing stamps 
to the amount, with two extra to cover postage, and he 
will forward the numbers to any address you may give. 

Breta.—The patterns have just reached us; we are much 
obliged by your thoughtfulness in this matter. 

Communications from Triton (Camberwell) and 8. H. 
declined with thanks. 


are 


DEATH. ‘ 

March 9, after four years of patient suffering, Saran, the beloved wife 

of WILLIAM FREEMAN (Minister of Twickenham Chapel, and of 102, Fleet- 
street), at Cromwell Villa, Twickenham. 


Che Aarw's Ol ape 


SATURDAY, MARCH 13, 1869, 


A Frew weeks ago we referred at some length to a 
rumour of poisoning by coloured socks that was caus- 
ing some little sensation in Paris. The British Medical 
Journal now reports that ata meeting of the Académie 
Impériale de Médicine, held on February 23, M. 
Tardieu made a further communication touching the 
poisonous action of some modern dyes. He reminded 
his hearers that M. Cerise had confirmed his former 
statements respecting the poisonous nature of coralline 
by calling the attention of the Académie to a case of 
such poisoning, produced by wearing socks dyed with 
this substance ; and said further, that Dr. Despaul- 
Ader had had a marked case of the same kind, 
which, however, had not been published. An- 
other case of a little girl who had suffered from 
the characteristic cutaneous eruption, brought 
on by . wearing some garments dyed with 
coralline, of English manufacture, had been 
brought under his notice by Dr. Michalski, of 
Vierzon. These cases are examples of a special 
kind of poisoning, by means of a special polson— 
coralline—and are to be carefully kept distinct from 
lother cases of a different kind, which M. Tardieu 


referred to. He mentioned that Dr. Viaud Grand- 
Marais, Professor in the Medical School of Nantes, had 
met with a case in which the poison contained in a 
dyed shirt was not coralline, but magenta, the well- 
known aniline red. The poison in this case was the 
arsenic contained in the magenta, so that, strictly 
speaking, it was an example of arsenical poisoning. 
M. Tardieu called attention to the well-known fact of 
the employment of arsenic in the manufacture of 
magenta, and remarked that, despite all processes of 
purification, this dye almost invariably contains 
arsenic. In order to facilitate the collection 
of information relative to poisoning by means of 
dyes, and to avoid confusion, Mr. Tardieu gave a brief 
resumé of the distinctive chemical characters of the 
different organic red dyes to be met with in commerce. 
These dyes are six in number—garancine (madder), 
cochineal, murexide, carthamine, magenta, and coral- 
line. The first three cannot be used in dyeing with- 
out a mordant ; the last three are taken up by woollen 
or silk fabrics, without it being necessary to employ a 
mordant. 1. Garancine (madder) is the most fixed 
of all the organic red dyes; it is not altered by a 
solution containing three or four per cent. of hydro- 
chloric acid orof ammonia. 2. Cochineal is turned violet 
by ammonia, and at the same time communicates a 
bright violet colour to the ammonical liquid. 3. 
Murexide is bleached by citric acid. 4. Carthamine 
is decolourised by a short boiling with a weak solution 
of soap (about one part of soap in two hundred of 
water is enough). 5, Magenta is decolourisea by am- 
monia. 6. Corallineis not diminished in intensity by 
contact with alkaline fluids. It is dissolved off the fabric 
by means of boiling alcohol, giving a red liquid, which 
is intensified by ammonia or potash, a character 
which at once distinguishes it from magenta. At the 
same meeting of the Académie, M. Chevalier observed 
that the confectioners who had been in the habit of 
colouring bonbons with magenta had received orders 
to substitute some other dye for that purpose. Mr. 
Wanklyn, whose communications respecting the 
dangers of modern dyes will be remembered, and who 
was, we believe, the first to point out the danger of 
arsenical poisoning by means of magenta dyed under- 
clothing, writes to say that a composite dye is now 
very much in vogue, consisting of magenta, tinted with 
some orange-colouring matter. This dye, a splendid 
scarlet, very much used for underclothing, is doubly 
poisonous, and exposes the unfortunate wearer to the 
risk of being poisoned by arsenic, and the risk of being 
poisoned by an irritant orange dye. 


While the extraordinary convent trial is still fresh 
in the memory of the public, we would commend, in 
all seriousness, to the attention of the “ young ladies 
of the period,” who are said to be so ardently sighing 
for the holy calm of a convent life, ah extract from the 
admirable address of the Solicitor-General in the case ; 
and we trust that they will have at least the good 
sense to weigh well the remarks here made before suf- 
fering themselves to be led away by priestcraft. Here 
is what the Solicitor-General said: “TI cannot help 
hoping that this trial will do good in two points of 
view. First, as showing that it is at least possible to 
try a convent case, and to lay bare the interior of a 
convent without the faintest trace—with absolutely 
no trace—without exaggeration, of what is commonly 
called immorality or scandal. And in the next place, 
I think it will do good if it strips off the veil of senti- 
ment and destroys any of that unholy halo with which 
the devoted and heated imagination of some people 
is fond of clothing and surrounding a so-called re- 
ligious life. With the essence and substance and 
the reality of a religious life no Christian man, 
to whatever sect or body of Christians he may 
belong, can have any serious objections to make. 
To feed the hungry, clothe the naked, to teach the 
ignorant, to watch by the sick, to comfort the 
mourners, to pray night and day to Almighty God, to 
live simply and by rule, and in short to use this world 
as not abusing it, these are things, probably, which 
Roman Catholics and Protestants alike think right. 
They are alike bound by the precepts of. their religion 
to practice, and if they do not practice them them- 
selves, they are ab least bound to respect and reverence 
those who do. But I cannot help thinking that the 
trial will have this effect—that it will point out what 
common sense might have done, without the expensive 
and tiresome process of so Jong a trial, that, in order 
to-do this, it is not necessary to go into a convent ; 
and that, if you do go into a convent, and shut your- 
self up from mankind, you by no means get rid of 
temptations, but subject yourself to temptations 
far bascr and more contemptible than those out 
of doors, and that, dragged into the light of 
common day, and judged by the power of the 
ordinary human understanding, this life loses all its 
romantic character, and turns out, on inspection, to be 
a-very poor and ordinary affair indeed—little sins 
created by silly rules ; childish penances for childish 
faults ; boots worn round the neck, and dusters worn 
on the head ; pins and needles watched and counted 
asa miser counts his silver and gold; all simplicity 
of character destroyed by a perpetual petty self-con- 
sciousness and self-watchfulness ; all independence of 
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ees destroyed, and an abject humility, which is a 
very different thing from true humility, is enforced. 
US is what appears to me convent life has come 
eee to in the nineteenth century—at all events, as 
T Seen in the convent of Our Lady of Mercy at 
a! and under the rule of the two defendants in this 
of fine Rena I do hope that one of the good results 
ot fF Ate may be to show men and women through- 
a4 es ength and breadth of the land what thorough 
re ish all this is; what a parody it is of the stern 
ey and manly sense of the teaching—to use ne 
ir or holier name—of St. Peter and St. Paul—not 
es ortality, indeed, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
\t dull, unattractive, prosaic, utterly unsuited to all 
that est, greatest, and most crying needs of the world 
av surrounds us.” 


The Bill brought into the House of Commons to 
‘tend the law with respect to the property of married 
Women is endorsed by Mr. Russell’ Gurney, Mr. 
teadlam, and Mr. Jacob Bright. It provides that 
“very woman who marries after this Act has come into 
*Peration shall, notwithstanding her coverture, have 
’nd hold all real and personal property, whether 
longing to her before marriage or acquired by her 
iN any way after marriage, free from the debts and 
SbUgations of her husband, and from his control or 

'Sposition, in all respects as if she had continued 
“Mmarried. Also that every woman married before this 

ct has come into operation shall, notwithstanding her 
overture, have and hold all the realand personal estate, 
er title to which shall accrue after this Act shall 
ave come into operation, free from the debts and 
Obligations of her husband, and from his control or 
“isposition, in all respects as if she had continued un- 
Married ; but nothing contained in the Act shall exempt 
%0Y such property from the operation of any settle- 
Ment or covenant to which it would have been subject 
if this Act had not passed, or shall prejudice any vested 
"ights or interest to which her husband may be entitled 
at the date at which the Act comes into operation. 

le earnings of a married woman in any trade or 
Cther occupation carried on by her separately from 
the trade or other occupation of her husband, it is 
Proposed shall be deemed to be her personal estate. A 
tusband shall not be liable for the debts of his wife 
Contracted before marriage, and shall not be liable in 
amages for any wrong committed by her. 


The Paris correspondent of the 7%mes supplies the fol- 
Owing very interesting details respecting matters which 
Many of our readers will like to know: The code of 
etiquette, called the Cérémonial des Tuileries, was 
printed fifteen years ago; in it the functions of the 
chamberlains ave elaborately set forth, and I believe it 
has not undergone any important modification since 
then. I extract a few passages to show of what vital 
importance to the State the punctual performance of 
ler functions is, and what little time is left for that 
of mere legislative duties. Under the head Grand 
partement de représentation it is prescribed (Article 
that when there is no one in the grand apartments 

© chamberlain on duty may enter any of the rooms 

€ pleases, except the one called the Salon of Louis 
: -; and, in the 10th Article, that he may be pre- 
€nt in the throne-oom when there are ladies there, 
Ut must take care that the furniture be so arranged 
‘ at there shall be arm-chairs for their Majesties, 
See for the Princesses of the Imperial family, and 
oe or stools, for other ladies. Under the 
19th Appartement ordinatre de DEmpereur the 
shal] Article specifies that the chamberlain on duty 
ind; introduce into the first saloon, or In any other 
leated by his Majesty, the persons admitted to an 
lence, or who may be in-attendance to transact 


aes The 26th Article states that the chamber- 
th = on duty shall give orders for the arrangement of 


thera apartment and the apartment of honour ; 
its ree also see that cach piece of furniture 1s in 
~ ae place when necessary for the day's service, 
tn ites states that one hour before the levée of the 
ee ror, the chamberlain is expected to inspect the 
accom, apartment and the apartment of honour, and be 
,, -banied by the huissiers and the valets de cham- 

© on duty. The 44th Article, under the head 
a : abe ordinaire del Impératrice, says that the 
nent of honour” 


Fel 
lt t 
rae mperor: “ Art. 7. The refreshments offered 
ajesties are brought by pages, taken from 
theiy Maj ie chamberlain, and by him presented to 
general] oa ae The 9th Article states that though, 
Press ig ea cing, the service of honour for the Em- 
mberlain tee by ladies, yet it is the duty of the 
Sires to pla es her Majesty’s arm-chair when she 
ClvEnirs oF Gn oe cards or to be seated. In the 
© One of tia Snes Etournel, who was chamberlain 
count of the ede of Napoleon I, is the following 
) 1¢ duties of that functionary: “ At seven 
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and sometimes before, T am up, and have! p 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


to put the household on foot, to get everything in 
order for the Princess, who is an early riser. At 
eight o'clock she makes her first toilet, and allows 
me to enter her apartment. As she wishes that I 
should not be absent, I remain to breakfast. Then 
when she retires to her private room, I take 
my place in the first saloon, where I give 
audiences. J receive the people who have demands to 
present, and they are numerous, for they all know what 
influence she has with the Emperor. This continues 
to a late hour. When the Princess wishes to go out 
[ have to accompany her, so that I lave hardly time 
enough for my toilet. Next comes the dinner hour. 
I have to do the honours, to arrange the card parties, 
and to entertain the visitors. The Princess is full of 
kindness for me, and I cannot absent myself for an 
instant. My attendance is over about midnight and 
sometimes later. I then retire. ‘ Of course,’ said M. 
de. Parrat to his interlocutor, ‘ you have your apart- 
ment in her house, and you go to bed? * By no means 
—by no means,’ replied M. d’Etournel. ‘Go to bed 
there! I should be very sorry, indeed ; for I am too 
fond of my independence.’ ” 


oy 
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Mr. Cosra has had the honour conferred upon him of the 
Royal Order of ‘‘ Frederick” (Der Ko6niglich Wiirthem- 
bergische Frediricks Orden) by the King of Wiirtemberg, who 
is an accomplished amateur, as a mark of the admiration én- 
tertained by his Majesty of the oratorio of ‘‘ Eli,” performed 
under Mr. Costa’s direction last November in Stuttgard, and 
which work will be repeated on Palm Sunday, conducted by 
Herr Abert, the director of the Royal Opera. Mr. Costa’s 
second oratorio, ‘‘ Naaman,” will be produced in the autumn 
at Stuttgard. 

Mdlle. Nilsson will not appear in London until the end 
of May or beginning of June, owing to her Parisian engage- 
ments. 

Mdlle. Kellogg has been engaged by M. Max Strakosch for 
100 concerts, at 250 gold dollars each. They will in all com- 
prise a period of seven months. 

Mr. ‘I. W. Robertson has just completed a five-act comedy 
for the Gaiety Theatre, entitled Dreams. It is in active pre- 
paration, and will be produced at Easter. Messrs. O’Connor, 
Hawes Craven, and the Grieves are engaged on the scenery. 

In the Iowa Agricultural College two of the students are 
women. 

A remarkably pretty and, to musicians, interesting enter- 
tainment took place on Saturday evening at the Gallery of 
lllustration. A soirée @ invitation was given by the eminent 
and popular composer, Miss Virginia Gabriel, for the perform- 
ance of a new operetta, entitled ‘‘ Who’s the Heir?” of her 
own composition, to a libretto written by Mr. G. March. It 
was honoured by the presence of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duchess of Cambridge and Princess Mary Adelaide, and his 
Serene Highness Prince Teck, with that intelligent patronage 
of art and the genial kindness for which they are so deservedly 
esteemed. The scene is laid in Brittany. The plot, being 
limited to two performers, is necessarily slight, but is ingeni- 
ously worked out. 

Among the notable artists of the next Paris Exposition are 
Meissonier father and son, JerOme, Rosa Bonheur, Moreau, 
Briton, &c. Emile Thomas has just completed a superb 
Venus, which the Emperor has purchased. M. Méry, the 
author of the famous ‘‘Cherry-tree in Blossom,” exhibited 
last year, and bought by Alexander Dumas fils, will exhibit 
‘* Birds Fluttering around a Snare.” 

Mr. T, Buchannan Read, the poet and artist, whose studio 
is in Rome, is painting, besides a portrait of Mr. Longfellow, 
one of the ex-Queen of Naples, and another of General 
Sheridan on his famous black charger. 

The close of a rather more than prosperous season at the 
Theatre Royal Covent-garden has been signalised by a pre- 
sentation, of a very interesting nature, to Mr. A. Harris, the 
highly esteemed stage manager. The testimonial consists of 
a magnificent centre piece in silver, in which a central stem, 
beautifully modelled and chased, supports a richly engraved 
and cut-glass fruit-dish, and, above this, a vase of flowers. 

A letter from Macon says that the funeral ot Lamartine was 
devoid of all pomp, and no oration was delivered over his 
grave, as the poet had willed it. A few friends, mostly 
literary, stood round the family tomb and _ sighed their 
last adieu, a far more acceptable tribute than a State pageant. 

A new play in four acts, entitled Life for Life, and written 
by Dr. Westland Marston, has been produced at the Lyceum 
Theatre. The incidents contained in the story of Life for 
Life are supposed to have occurred in the Highlands of Scot- 
land during the earlier years of the fifteenth century. 

“Oh, Don’t be a Nun,” is the latest music-hall ditty. 

The Jerusalem explorations are to be the subject of the 
next evening at the Masonic Archeological Institute on the 
23rd of March. 

Mr. Shirley Brooks has commenced a new work in the 

ees Magazine, called ‘‘ Tales from the Old Drama- 
ists.” 
_ Four pictures of considerable artistic merit and historic 
interest were secured for the National Portrait Gallery at the 
recent sale of the Marquis of Hastings’s collection, They are: 
‘The Countess of Shrewsbury,” painted by Sir Peter Lely, a 
graceful bust picture in painted stonework oval frame ; ‘ The 
Second Duke of Buckingham,” also by Sir Peter Lely. : This 
duke, the profligate and witty courtier, and author of ‘‘ The 
Rehearsal,” killed the husband of Lady Shrewsbury in a 
duel : the Countess herself is said to-have held the Duke's 
horse whilst her husband was being slain. “‘ Dean Swift,” by 
Jarvis, well painted and in good condition. He wears a blue 
gown with clerical bands. The figure 1s seen ue the eee 
Well known by the engraving from it by ea G var 
Cornwallis,” a bust portrait in scarlet coat, painted y nate 
borough.—An excellent marble bust of John Wesley has also 
been added to the collection. : 

The proposed College for Women will be opened, on a 
limited scale, in October next. Ladies who desire to enter 
their names as intending students are requested to communi- 
cate with Miss Davies, 17, Cunningham-place. The admission 
will be according to priority of application. | 

The Charles Dickens banquet is to be held in St. George’s- 
hall, Liverpool, on the 10th of April next, the Mayor pre- 
siding. ’ pps 
The Pattimania appears to be the prevailing epidemic in St. 
etersburg. Polite society suffered somewhat from. its 
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ravages here (says the musical critic of Galignani) ; but when 
we hear of 24/. being paid for a stall, and heaven knows how 
many roubles for a box, we arrive at the conclusion that the 
Muscovites and their money are soon parted. 

Prince Poniatowski has left Paris for Marseilles, to be 
present at the last rehearsals of one of his operas, entitled 
VAventurier, brought out about three years back in Paris at 
the Lyrique. 

The death is announced of M. Mirccourt, the well-known 
actor of the Theatre Franeaig, A very short time has 
elapsed since he was on the stage, as he played his usual 
part in the ‘‘ Misanthrope” on the anniversary of Moliére’s 
birthday. His disease was a general wasting away of the 
system. 

M. Jules Bazin, formerly an actor at the Variétés, but who 
had afterwards withdrawn from the stage to devote himself 
to painting, was struck with apoplexy the other day whilst 
working at a picture intended for the next exhibition, and 
died almost instantaneously. 

Mdme. Alboni is paid for each night’s singing in the new 
mass of Rossini a sum of 1201. 

The Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, a New York Paper states, has 
declined the liberal proposition of a publishing house in that 
city to write a life of Christ, saying: ‘‘It is due, however, to 
you to say that such a work is quite beyond my ability; I 
have also no time at my command ; thirdly, it would not be 
to my taste. The best and only life of Christ worth a cent is 
the New Testament.” 

Miss Kellogg has discovered a musical prodigy in Chicago, 
It seems that a young woman of that region had followed her 
from town to town endeavouring to obtain an interview. 
Finally, Miss K., like a good girl as she is, granted an inter- 
view, and, to her surprise, found the lady had a very wonder- 
ful voice and was otherwise gifted. So Miss K. Las consented 
to help Miss Abbott along in her work. 

Mdlle. Carlotta Patti projects a German tour extending as 
far as Turkey. She will be accompanied by MM. Surasute, 
Ritter, and Marochetti. 

Miss Susan Galton has leased the Chestnut-stree Theatre, 
Philadelphia, and will give English opera bouffe the remainder 
of the season. 

The Daily News hears that the arrangement for the fusion 
of the two operas has broken down. Certain conditions were 
put forward on the one side which could not be accepted on 
the other, and as the net result the public will get the benefits 
of competition instead of those of monopoly. It is said that 
Mr. Mapleson will have the advantage of Mr. Costa’s services 
as conductor at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Among the pupils of the veteran Roger, a young English- 
woman is mentioned as likely to create a favourable sensation 
when she is brought out. Her name is Amelia Watson : her 
voice a fine soprano: her speciality oratorio. 


THE VOICE OF THE VIOL. 


I sat at my open window 
In the golden twilight hour, 
The burnished sea and mountain crest 
All aflame with its magic power, 
The world and its vexed questions 
Had ruffled my spirit’s calm, 
And I sought in my own heart answer— 
Sought vainly for healing balm. 
I gazed o’er the purpling meadows 
And off to the deepening sky, 
When a sound of wondrous meaning 
Shot up like an eagle’s cry. 
"T'was a single note of music 
From the viol’s high-toned heart ; 
But it pierced the dark blue ether 
Like a winged, fiery dart. 


And bore my spirit upward 
In its daring. heavenward flight, 
Till i felt within triumphant, 
As a saint or martyr might ; 
And in that one hour of glory 
nd indefinite delight, 
I felt the dear Father round me— 
His mercy and his might. 


And I knew, though far beneath me 
The earth throbbed still the same, 
With its mysterious sorrows 
Too sorrowful for name, 
That the love of the great All-father 
Could harmonise the whole, 
And tune to divinest concord 
The discordant human soul. 


Again I sit in the gloaming, 
In the twilight of my lite, 
And wait and watch for the dawning, 
Past all sorrow, doubt, and strife. 
And once more I hear above me 
Ths voice of the viol, and know 
That there, where its last wave ceases, 
Our lives shall begin their flow. 


Great sales are the order of the day just now. Even Mme. 
Rachel’s home is advertised. One by one all the late Mar- 
quis of Hastings’s belongings are being scattered beneath the 
auctioneer’s hammer. Both his own and his father’s coronets 
have been sold in this way, together with the very blotting 
book ‘in use up to the day of his death—the ink scarcely dry 
on its pages. ‘The two days’ sale of this nobleman’s pictures 
realised 6002, All the world last week went to sce the house 
in Hyde-park-gardens which formerly belonged to the Mrs. 
Ann Thwaytes, about whose will there was such an extra- . 
ordinary trial some years ago. ar he house is a fine one, and 
furnished in an expensive, massive style. In the dining-room 
was a case of diamonds, including a tiara, two necklaces, 
various pendants, earrings, &c., which were a great point of 
attraction ; but the drawing-room was the chief object of 
general curiosity. It was a mass of gilding and heavy silk 
hangings ; leading out of it, divided by curtains only, was the 
state bedroom, which figured so prominently in the trial. It 
could not have been more gorgeous. ‘The window was of 
painted glass, with a figure of charity thereon, which gave 
Something of an ecclesiastical aspect .to the apartment ; the 
hangings of the bed were of rich silk, the wardrobes and other 
furniture satin-wood with inlaid China plaques. The dress- | 
ing-table, which matched these, was covered with a rich 
white silk covering, made to fit the bend of the table, and 
appliquéd on to this were medalions of green silk, with 
bunches of flowers embroidered in many colours. Round it 
was a border consisting of about five rows of crochet in gold 
thread, It had a capital effect, and may give an idea to some 
of our fair and ingenious readers, The beds, and indeed mos 
of the beds in the house, were unique—all four-posters, won- 
derfully fluted and bedizened with rich silk and fringe witatn 
the canopies. ‘The canopy of the state bed was supported by 
doves ; the pillows most beautifully embroidered. 
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In our last number we reported at 
some length the fashions that have 
made their appearance with March 
in Paris, and gave full details of 
many of the most striking toilettes 
as yet produced. It may be in- 
teresting now, therefore, to look 
across the Atlantic, and see what 
direction the fickle goddess is 
taking in New York this season ; 
for American ladies are now, if 
anything, in advance of the Eng- 
lish in assuming novelties in dress, 
and following up closely Paris 
modes. We will arrange our remarks under distinct 
headings, as by this means we shall probably render our 


SPRING BONNET..—Fig, 1. 


descriptions not only clearer and more piquant, but also 
of greater interest and usefulness. 


AMERICAN FASHIONS. 


The first importations of spring goods are stylish 
dresses with two skirts. The French call them garden 
suits. They have arustic look about them, and will be 
in vogue for morning wear in the countiy. There is an 
upper skirt of solid colour in pale neutral shade over the 
dress proper, of broad stripes and 
checks. The underskirt is short and 
untrimmed ; the over-skirt is looped 
at the sides. 

A number of elegant dresses just 
received from Paris illustrate the 
prevalent taste for the picturesque 
and antique. The Patti robe is fit 
for a tragedy queen, and a year ago 
would have been considered more ap- 
propriate for a fancy dress ball than 
a dinner-party. It is of black Lyons 
velvet, richly embroidered with black. 
On the front breadth a pyramid of 
flowers in raised needlework is sur- 
rounded by an intricate pattern in 
seed stitch, that copies antique lace 
to perfection. The sides and train 
are bordered with an elaborate lace 
design, and the entire back width is 
covered with embroidery. 

The Corneille robe is lustreless 
black silk, as thick as the heaviest 
Antwerp fabric, yet softer, falling 
into the graceful folds of classic 
drapery. The embroidery is so abun- 
dant that it would be ornate, were it 
not of the same dead black as the 
sik. The design covers the front 
width and train. Embroidered pieces 
for the corsage are arranged as 
bretelles. 

The Maintenon robe, also of black 
silk, anticipates a fashion that rumour 
says will be introduced in the spring. 
The wide flounce now worn at the 
edge of the skirt is to be placed above 
the knee. In this handsome dress 
the flounce is needleworked to repre- 
sent a lace border, and the broad 
space between the flounce and the 
edge of the skirt is ornamented with 
clusters of flowers exquisitely em- 
broidered. The corsage is high and 
trimmed to define a Pompadour 
square, 

The new Pompadour dresses for 
evening resemble rare paintings 
Theses site work of the loom. 
like sea-foam, 32% Pale green 
delicate flesh Aes solont, ae . 
single large Chastain wane putas 
Preece oa : of chiné roses, 
sleeves are of the solid 

A novelty for full dress in half 1 
gros grain striped with black satin, 
trimming 1s black lace, headed by3 
black satin. This ruche is a kind 
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versed pleats secured at both edges. It is now sold ready 
made. 

In thin goods the chameleon tarlatans, in which gilt or 
silver is blended with a colour, make pretty over-skirts 
and tunics for evening dresses. Sultan red with gilt 
produces a beautiful effect, and green or blue with silver. 

Blue or pink glacé silks, with tunics of silver tulle 
looped by vines of silver leaves, describe the latest ball 
dresses. The fullness at the back of the tunic is caught 
up at the top of the low corsage to form the graceful 
Watteau drapery. 

LINGERIE. 

Sets of underclothing, consisting of the three principal 
garments trimmed to match, are sold at a wide range of 
prices. Coventry ruffling, puffs, tucks, and Hamburg 
insertion trim the plain garments ; Valenciennes lace and 
fine needlework the more elaborate ones. Chemise bands 
continue very broad. Three inches is not an unusual 
width. The upper part of the chemise is stitched in tucks 
to form a pointed yoke. Drawers worn with high boots 
and short dresses do not require to be very long or wide. 
Turkish gathered drawers are coming into general use 
again. The band is just below the knee, and finished by 
a ruffle of embroidery, or of cambric edged with lace. 

Short peignoirs or dressing sacques fit loosely, and are 
made of cambric, tucked about the neck and down the 
front. Coat-sleeves are used altogether for gowns, peig- 
noirs, and camisoles. The trimming outlines a deep cuff. 
Separate culfs and collars do not set well on wash gar- 
ments. Short camisoles for morning wear are made more 
closely fitting than the peignoirs. They are shaped to 
the figure at the back, buttoned down the front, trimmed 
with embroidery at the bottom, and worn at this season 
with coloured skirts. In the summer the skirt is of the 
same material. Corset-covers are made separately, or are 
attached to the bands of handsome chemises. 

Petticoats are gored in front and at the sides, but left 
full behind. A four-inch hem anda cluster of tucks is the 
neatest style for the ordinary walking skirt. Fluted 
ruffles are also much used for trimming, but should be 
reserved for carriage use, as they soon become soiled and 
look dowdy. A trained petticoat is absolutely necessary 
to give a graceful appearance to a trained dress. The 
skirt should be gored flatly in front, and the fullness at 
the back be made similar to that of the dress with which 
it is worn. These are elaborately trimmed to the knee 
with diagonal tucks, embroidery, and lace. 


COLLARS. 

The newest white linen collars for morning are standing 
bands, rounded in front and widely bound with bias- 
striped linen. Black and brown are in the best taste ; 
but scarlet and blue are also worn. The broad, square 
cuffs, bound to match, are attached to under-sleeves. 

Small bows of Swiss muslin, laid in pleats and edged 
with narrow Valenciennes, are worn with linen collars for 
morning dress travelling, and with riding habits. 

All handsome lace collars have an ornament of some 
sort in front in which the brooch is placed. It may be 
simply a bow made of a barbe of lace, or else uted ends 
of lace held by a cross-strap, but is oftenest waving shells 
of lace on a band reaching low down on the corsage. The 
long Shakespeare points have not entirely disappeared. 
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Ladies with plump neck and full figure wear shawl- 
waist dresses without chemisettes. A three-inch band of 
fluted lace is basted inside the front of the dress. An 
economical plan is to make a fluted ruffle of bobbinet 
footing attached to beading, through which a velvet ribbon 
is drawn. Use footing and tulle ruches always in prefe- 
rence to cheap lace. These look soft and fine, and are 
becoming to the darkest complexions, 

Puffed chemisettes of lace and of embroidered muslin 
should be fastened behind. Those made of folded tulle, 
crossed over on the bosom, are fastened before, but must 
be securely sewed inside the dress, 

For half-mourning there are pretty collars, chemisettes, 
and sleeves made of inch-wide puffs of bobbinet footing, 
separated by revering bands of the sathe width. 


CAPES. 


Lace and muslin capes form an important and graceful 
addition to the toilette. They are universally becoming, 


SPRING BONNET.—Fig. 2. 


as the fine lace softens the appearance of the complexion, 
and the shape gives increased breadth to the narrow 
shoulders and chests so commonly seen. They are worn 
alike with high and low corsages. The long ends of 
Marie Antoinette fichus are bunched up in the back to 
give the panier appearance. Square and round capes, 
and the shawl-shaped style crossing on the breast, are the 
most fashionable. 
HOSIERY. 

Clocked stockings, it is said, are coming into fashion 
as part of the revival of Watteau 
costumes. Lisle thread and Bal- 
briggan hose are shown with em- 
broidered sides and front to be worn 
with the Marie Antoinette slippers. 
Scarlet, grey, and blue merino stock- 
ings are shown to match the colour 
of the walking dress, 


So much for America; now a few 
words on Paris and home. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


At the first concert given at the 
Tuileries, the Court and the company 
were in mourning—that is to say, 
white, black, and mauve were alone 
admissible. ; 

The Empress wore a white satin 
dress, the skirt of which was_bor- 
dered with a deep flounce, and was 
covered with a tunic of pearl-grey 
crépe. lt was looped up very high 
at the sides with that artistic know- 
ledge that Worth possesses, and it 
spread out at the back in the most 
graceful of trains. The bodice was 
tastefully ornamented with diamonds, 
and the headdress consisted of dia- 
monds and black feathers. Princess 
Metternich wore a white tulle dress 
laminated with silver, and covered 
with tulle flounces to match ; these 
alternated with bands of white mara- 
bout feathers. In the hair a white 
aigrette and diamonds. The Empress 
was not present at the last Court 
concert ; for her Majesty has been 
suffering from a disease that gene- 
rally only attacks children—namely, 
the mumps. 

The return of spring, remarks a 
contemporary, makes itself seen as 
well as felt, for the milliners are 
putting forth their lighter wares in 
the shape of novel bonnets. Mme. 


Ye 


PROMENADE DRESSES FOR SPRING. 


On each width is a) Those who have them in rich lace wear them regardless of 
pee The corsage and | novelty. Standing bands of point appliqué lace, the 
ground with rose vine trimmings. | upper edge deeply pointed, with ends lapped in front, 
mourning is rich white | are basted inside the neck-band of the dress. Ruches for 
The appropriate | high corsages are made of two rows of Valenciennes in 
a marquise ruche of | box-pleats, with a loop of narrow velvet ribbon between 
of puff formed by rp- | each pleat. 


Moreau Didsbury, who has been so 
successful with the ‘‘ shepherdess 
hats ” for evening wear, has invented 
a new bonnet called the ‘‘ Estelle,” 
for which we foretell a great success. 
, It is made of Belgian straw, and is 
lined with violet gros grain; the trimmings consist of a 
wreath of wood violets and primroses. Another headdress 
is the ‘‘Dubarry,” made in all shades and colours, but 
particularly in pink. The tulle is bouillonnée ; a delicate 
garland of roses falls on the back hair, which is partially con- 
cealed with pink tulle lappets. A veilis added—the new veil 
already so fashionable—which consists of a white tulle 
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Scarf lowered over the face ; it is fastened to the chignon, 
and forms long flowing ends that fall over the shoulders. 
Vhen the veil is made of pink tulle, the wearer looks 
ike Aurora herself, enveloped in pink clouds. 
The ‘¢ Almaviva” bonnet is another novelty, and is 
duite in the Spanish style. It is made of black lace, and 
as_a wide wreath of shaded geraniums to replace the 
qe tlusian comb ; two geraniums are fastened at the 
Slde over the left ear. It is tied in front with two long 
lack lace lappets joined with a jewelled brooch. 
A t is not probable that fancy petticoats, such as were 
whionable last year, will be worn in Paris during the 
orthcoming spring. All the new petticoats are made either 
Of silk or of the same material as the costume. By this 
tougement it is possible to have great variety in the 
Ouette. For example, with either a black cashmere or a 
grey costume you may wear sometimes a blue, sometimes 
ane and sometimes a black silk petticoat. Flame 
lour—or as some call it capucine or nasturtium colour 
ate very popular this season. 
it orange, and it was the renowned M. Worth who made 
sane fashion. He makes capucine-coloured cashmere 
Stumes, over rich petticoats of Lyons gros grain, orna- 
Menting them round the edge with a flounce laid on to 
scribe vandykes ; the cashmere is either embroidered 
Yi hand or trimmed with flounces of gros grain to match 
; & petticoat. ‘The form of the casaque can scarcely be 
scribed, for it is so complicated; itis cut up at the 
ack and gracefully looped 
Up at the sides. There 
18 a bow with six loops, 
«nd the four ends termi- 
nate with fringe ravelled 
Out of the material, The 
Same style of costume is 
Made in poult de soie and 
M taffetas ; when cash- 
mere is used, those long, 
Wide-pointed sleeves lined 
with silk are frequently 
Made. The Compitgne 
Casaque, closely fitting the 
gure in front, gathered 
at the back of the waist, 
and with sleeves’ la juge, 
will also be worn this 
Spring for demi-toilettes. 
he trimming to this style 
of outdoor garment will 
e fine gimp. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SPRING BONNETS. 

Fig. 1 wears a bonnet 
of pale green crépe, crossed 
With bars of satin and 
terry velvet. At the edge 
there isa quilling of satin 
and a wreath of myrtle 
leaves. White blonde lap- 
pets and a bias of green 
Satin are fastened beneath 
the chin by a spray of 
myrtle. 

fig. 2is a mere broad 
Tuche of garnet pink rib- 
bon fringed with black 
lace, The feathers are 
Pink and the aigrette 
piite. A handkerchief of 
lack lace covers the chig- 
Non, 

PROMENADE DRESSES 

FOR SPRING. 


The first of these is a 
Tess camlet, of a Bis- 
Marck or salmon shade. 
: t is made with two skirts. 
a € first has a flounce set 
N with a goffered mohair 
Taid at both edges. The 
ne is edged with the 
on and also fringed. 
Ver this is a black silk 
ee with a tunic skirt 
ah Cape, and ornamented 
1 velvet and fringe. 
he bonnet is of black lace 
ae an aigrette of barley 
fr GQ a damask rose in 
Ont. 
nie second figure is dressed in a blue foulard, trimmed 
mee ruches, and a black silk mantle. _The two dresses 
eee exactly similar, the illustration showing the 
ei and front. The second figure wears a black straw 
garlanded with blue flowers. 
: 1ese dresses have superseded the robe courte, and are 
Correct length for walking. 
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A ROSE PATTERN CROCHET RAISED WORK 
Mak E LILDYe 
ake a rose in the usual way. Then make a chain of 
Git ae into it 18 d.c. 2nd row, one d.c. in every 
haa eae with 3 chain between each. 38rd row: Five 
ae every loop of 3 chain. 
ms rowul.—1 d.c. between the five long; five chain, 
88 five, repeat, 
our round.—1 d.c. 7 long, 1 d.c. into every loop. 
pate round-—1 d.c. between the 2 d.c., 6 chain and re- 
ee rownd.—1 d.c. 9 long, 1 d.c. in every loop of 5 chain. 
round.—1 d.c. between 2 d.c. ; 7 chain, repeat. 


Ith rou Fs 
: ate ound.—1 d.c. 11,1 d.c. long in every loop of 6 


1 
Oth round.—1 dc, between 2 d.c. ; 8 chain, repeat. 


It is a deep brilliant shade | 


11th round.—1 d.c. 13 long, 1 d.c. in every chain of 7. 

12th vound.—1 d.c. between the 2 d.c. ; 9 chain and re- 
peat. 

13th round.—1 d.c. 15 long ; 1 d.c. in every chain of 8. 

14th round.—D.c. on d.c., * 5 chain, miss 4; d.c. on the 
fifth ; repeat from * all round. 

15th round.—D.c. on centre of first loop of five, 2 chain ; 
into the next loop of five, work 6 long with 2 chain be- 
tween each ; 2 chain and repeat. 

This finishes the medallion. The medallions should be 
' joined together by interworking the last rows. 
| To border the whole, a chain is worked round it, and 
then the 14th and 15th rounds. A chain again is worked 
straight from point to point of that, and the 14th and 15th 
‘rows repeated. Use Walker, Evans, and Co.’s Boar’s Head 
Cotton No. 8, and Walker’s Penelope Hook No. 2. 


NOVELTIES, WC. 


New Patent Excelsior Trimming.—Messrs. Bollen and 
Tidswell, wholesale lace manufacttirers, of Wood-street 
Cheapside, have just patented a new trimming that pro- 
mises to become a great favorite with ladies, being alike 
delicate in finish, durable, and remarkably cheap. Tt is 


'tions of various widths and patterns, and for use on 
. ’ ° . . 
children’s dresses will be specially serviceable. The 


| beautiful a trimming within the reach of all, 
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DEMOCRITES.—(Scee ‘‘ Twilight Talk,” page 165.) 


_ Almond’s Patent Crochet Box.—There are few workers, 
in smoky towns at least, but have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is a difficult matter to keep cotton clean when 
either crocheting, knitting, or tatting. Some exceedingly 
neat people make a silk or satin bag to act as a receptacle 
for the ball of cotton in use during the progress of their 
work ; others have recourse to a small. wicker basket, 
made expressly for the purpose. But at last a contri- 
vance as been patented, which is a ready-made receptacle 
for the ball. It consists of a pasteboard box, with a 
metal eyelet hole in the centre of the top or lid, and 
through this the cotton is drawn, the ball meanwhile re- 
maining in the box when in process of being worked up. 
| By this simple means the cotton is preserved from being 
soiled, and without chance of entanglement. It is a 
simple arrangement—nothing very ingenious about it, 
only provoking the query so frequently asked on similar 
occasions, why was it never thought of before ? 


A minister in Minnesota has been presented with a watch- 
guard composed of hair, every lady m the congregation 
having plucked out one hair as a contribution. 


A short time since a commercial agent was travelling 
through the Tyrol with a commission to purchare women’s 
hair. In order to obtain the article at a cheaper rate of the 
pious peasants, he persuaded them that their beautiful tresses 
were to be sent by him to Pius IX., for the adornment of the 
heads of the Madonnas in the churches in Rome, 


made to imitate hand-embroidered edging a aern 
| gings and inser ‘cornuta should, according to the Gardener’s Magazine, be 


| that have been kept through the winter indoors, 
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] HE low temperature, biting winds, and storms of hail and 
& rain that have been experienced during the week, have 
kept up, so far, the true character of the month, and 
rendered outdoor gardening for ladies anything but inviting. 
Still the lion may change to the lamb, and ardent amateurs 
will therefore thank us for indicating suitable work for the 
season. Should but moderately severe weather visit us, it 
will be necessary to afford protection to Banksian roses where 
their flowers are valued, so very prominently have their 
bloom-buds already pushed forth. Sweep, roll, and other- 
wise attend to lawns upon every possible opportunity, as it is 
only by an efficient system of rolling, &c., at this the advent 
of the active growing season, that a good sward is to be insured 
during the in-coming summer. ae 
Continue to plant box edgings, roses now growing 10 pots, and 
almost all kinds of herbaceous plants. Pansies struck now, 
and planted out after they get rooted, instead of being starved 
in the cutting pot for a month or so after they are rooted, will 
make fine plants for flowering towards the end of the summer. 
Seed of these plants sown soon in warmth will also flower 
finely in the summer and autumn. Old plants of viola 


pulled to pieces, and then planted in a warm sheltered border, 


| : : ‘if a stock is required for planting in the flower garden. Treated 
_patentees certainly deserve great praise for bringing so | A F . 
Oo ro) 


this way, they will soon make nice sturdy plants. This viola 
is extremely useful for its soft tone of colour where it does 
well, but it is of little use 
excepting in moist and cool 
situations; even then it 
ought not to be planted 
very extensively, as itis too 
capricious to depend upon. 
Poa trivialis argentea is of 
little or no use out of doors : 
nearly every plant out of 
doors last year was burnt 
up by July. For indoor 
decoration it is both useful 
and beautiful. Sow annuals, 
both indoors and out, ac- 
cording to the requirements. 
This is also a very good 
time for looking over and 
getting in a fresh stock of 
rock plants. The soil must 
be prepared according to the 
nature of the various plants, 
but the great bulk prefer 
sandy loam, with a liberal 
proportion of sandstone 
broken up and mixed with 
the soil. Where any of the 
strong - growing kinds are 
overstepping their bounds 
and smothering their less 
robust neighbours, they 
should be taken up, re- 
duced, and planted again. 
Weeds of all kinds will soon 
be making their appearance 
amongst the crevices, and 
should be pulled out before 
they get too firm a hold, 
Plant now hardy British 
ferns taken up from hedge- 
rows, if required. 

In the greenhouse, shift 
and train jpelargoniums, 
fuchsias, herbaceous calceo- 


larias, and other  soft- 
wooded plants. Fumigate 
frequently, for once let 


green-fly and other pests 
get ahead, they do an im- 
mense amount of damage, 
and it takes double the 
time and tobacco-paper to 
get them under again. 
Syringe acacias, camellias, 
and other plants that have 
been cut back. Give plenty 
of air when it can be ad- 
mitted without chilling the 
plants. 

A writer in the Garde- 
ners’ Chronicle gives a few 
useful hints respecting the 
management of plants in 
windows and _balconies, 
which we may transcribe 
with advantage to many of 
our town readers. If, he 
remarks, large boxes can be 
obtained, these should be 
perforated at the bottom, 
and raised on legs,:+ a8 
to stand about two inches high. They should then have 
the bottoms covered over with broken pots, and be filled in 
with good mould and placed on the balcony, and fine wire- 
work fastened to the rails, after which creepers, such as ivy, 
Virginian creepers, or calystegia, may be planted and trained 
to the wire. Mignonette, Virginian stock, or any hardy 
annual, can be at once sown, and also at each end a corn or 
two of forty-days’ maize, which is a very ornamental and 
graceful plant; or scarlet pelargoniums, calceolarias, and 
lobelias, may be turned in out of pots in May ; after which 
pompon chrysanthemums can be put in; and in November, 
hyacinths, tulips, and_crocuses—so that it is possible to keep 
up a good display of flowers nearly all the season. The win- 
dow inside can be kept cheerful with a tolerable display of 
plants likewise. The drooping saxifrage, or ‘‘ Mother of 
Thousands,” makes a very pleasant plant suspended from the 
centre of the window, and the Floreten holder (a very simple 
and useful invention) can be hung on a hook on each side, and 
a vase or pot of flowers can be steadily and firmly placed 
therein. Ona stand placed in the window, a Wardian case 
filled with ferns, will do well if shaded from the midday sun. 
Hyacinths will do well in the case if planted among the ferns 
at the proper season, and without injury to them, if removed 
as soon as the flowering is over. Or an aquarium filled with 
water‘plants, such as anacharis, water lily, and flowering 
rush, and enlivened by gold and silver fish, may be used. The 
india-rubber is a plant that does well in towns, if the leaves 
are occasionally sponged. The coleus, or what is commonly 
called the nettle geranium, will do well in the most confine 


neighbourhoods. Pelargoniums, faschias, and such plants, 
should now 
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be seen to; half an inch of the mould at the top and bottom 
should be removed and replaced with fresh compost, and all 
straggling shoots should be shortened. The plants should 
now be watered, and should be placed in the sun as much as 


possible. 
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Custarp FritTErs.—Beat the yolks of four eggs with a 
dessert-spoonful of flour, a little nutmeg, salt, and brandy ; 
add half a pint of cream ; sweeten it to taste, and bake it in 
a small dish for a quarter of an hour. When cold cut it into 
quarters, and dip them into a batter made with a quarter of 
a pint each of milk and cream, the whites of the four eggs, a 
little flour, and a good bit of grated ginger ; fry them of a 
nice brown ; grate sugar over them, and serve them as hot as 
possible. 

Grounp Rice Pupprne, Baxep.—Boil a quarter of a pound 
of ground-rice in a quart of new milk, with a few chips of 
cinnamon. Stir it frequently to prevent its sticking to the 
saucepan. When it is pretty thick, pour it into a pan, stir in 
a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, sugar to your taste, half 
a grated nutmeg, and a little rose or orange-flower water ; 
stir it well together, and let it grow cold; then beat six eggs, 
mix them with the rice, put it into a buttered dish, and bake 
it for forty minutes. You may line the rim of the dish with 
an edging of paste or not, according to fancy. 

Bock1ncs.—Mix four ounces of buckwheat flour with a 
breakfastcupful of lukewarm milk ; place it before the fire to 
rise, and in about an hour add to it six well-beaten eggs and 
a sufficiency of milk to form it into a smooth batter, Fry 
portions at a time as you would for pancakes, and serve 
sprinkled with powdered joaf sugar. 

Various Goop Receipts ror BEEr-TEA.—1. Take one 
pound of gravy heef, and cut away every particle of fat. 
Mince the beef with a chopping knife and set it on the fire in 
a saucepan with three quarters of a pint of cold water. Press 
it with a wooden spoon till it boils. Adda saltspoon of salt, 
and let it simmer gently for a quarter of an hour, then pour 
the tea from the beef, but do not strain it, and serve with dry 
toast, or rice boiled lightly, as for curry. My nephew, Dr. 
Priestly, says that beef tea should not be too clear, a portion 
of the fibre he assumes to be very advantageous and nutritive, 
Mrs. W. H. W.—Dr. Dobell’s Beef-tea: ** Beef (rump steak, 
minced), 1 lb.; cold water, 1 lb. Macerate two hours at a 
temperature not exceeding 150 degrees Fahrenheit ; to yield 
one pint of beef-tea.”—Dr. Lankester’s Beef-tea: *“It ig one 
peculiarity of albuminous food that it digests more easily 
before cooking than after ; oysters, although eaten alive and 
raw, are found to digest very easily. The longer albumen is 
cooked, the more indigestible does it become. Thus, in 
making beef-tea it becomes important to prevent the albumen 
of the blood from coagulating. The beef should therefore be 
sliced, put into cold water for an hour or two, then squeezed 
and removed, and heated up to the point at which it jis 
pleasant to drink.” 

WetsH Lopster SAuce.—Lady Llanover supplies the fol- 
lowing directions for making a gocd lobster sauce: Take a 
fresh hen lobster full of spawn, put the spawn and the red 
coral into a mortar, add to it half an ounce of cold clarified 
marrow, pound it quite smooth, and rub it through a hair 
sieve with a wooden spoon, pull the meat of the lobster to 
pieces with forks, put it in a basin, and pour a small quantity 
of vinegar over it, just enough to give it sharpness, cut one 
ounce of fresh butter into little bits, put it into a double with 
a dessert spoonful of fine flour, mix the butter and flour ¢o- 
gether into a paste before you put it on the fire, then stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of milk over the stove (with the water 
boiling round the double) ; when well mixed add six table- 
spoonfuls of lobster jelly, stir all the same way, and when 
thoroughly blended, and the consistence of cream, put in the 
meat of the lobster, to which the vinegar was added, but pre- 
viously drain it well from the vinegar by laying it on a cloth 
for a minute or two; stir the lobster and the sauce together 
till the lobster is hot, and then having at hand a small empty 
double saucepan, with boiling water, pour a small quantity of 
the lobster sauce into the empty double, and mix in the lobster 
paste made with marrow till thoroughly blended, then pour 
the whole back to the lobster, and after well stirring it is ready. 
The lobster jelly is made from the shell of the lobster, which, 
having been previously broken small and stewed well in a very 
clean digester, and treated in the same way as bones, will 
(when cold) produce a jelly highly flavoured with lobster, 
which adds very much to the flavour of the sauce. 

N.B. The lobster paste made with the coral and spawn is 
chietly valued on account of the scarlet colour it imparts to 
the sauce, and also for its taste, but its scarlet colour will be 
destroyed by too long exposure to great heat ; it is, therefore, 
very desirable that it should be put in at the very last, and 
inixed as quickly as possible. 


Frencu Toys.—The chief French toy is a doll, not a re- 
presentation of an infant for a child to fondle, but a model of 
a lady attired in the height of fashion, -a leading manufacturer 
changing the costume every month to ensure accuracy. As an 
excuse for this apparently early incculation of childhood with 
a love of finery, it is explained that these dolls serve as models 
to colonial and other extra-Parisian milliners before they are 
handed over to their children. French dolls, unlike our wax- 
faced natives, have china heads. Mechanical toys made in 
tin, out of such refuse material as empty biscuit and sardine. 
boxes, by M. Dessin are, however, in more commendable taste. 
This ingenious toy-maker manufactures a train, consisting of 
a locomotive, tender, and carriage, in separate compartments, 
with a finish that admits of their running smoothly, packed 
in a cardboard box, for twopence halfpenny. His economical 
genius is rewarded with an annual sale of a million railway 
carriages. Another train having clockwork movement, which 
enables it to run round a table, he sells for less than three 
shillings. The mechanical singing birds of M. Bontemps, 
shown in the Exhibition, attracted much admiration, but were 
too costly to become general favourites, Military toys, too, 
in France command a large sale. M. Andreux manufactures 
70,000 toy guns per annum, besides immense quantities of 
¢annon, gun carriages, swords, and other military equipments. 
The taste for military toy is, however, on the decline, owing, 
“ir. Barclay says, to the present notion of giving children ob- 
jects suggestive of the arts of peace. Nevertheless, M. An- 
ears sold 38,000 toy imitations of the Prussian needle-gun 
sideratig oaths, when that weapon was under public con- 

A Success Uxprecepenten. — MARAVILLA 
PERFECTION.—The Globe says: ‘* Taylor’ Brothers’ Maravilla 
Cocoa has achieved a thoroush success, and supersedes ‘ever 

as gh : nai persedes ‘every 
other Cocoa in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, 
and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition dis. 
tinguish the Maravilla Cocoa above all others, For homeo- 
paths and invalids we could not recommend a more agreeable or 
valuable beverage.””—Sold in packets only, by all Grocers, 
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THE QUEEN, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, visited Princess: Christian on Wednesday morning 
last week, at Frogmore House. Her Majesty afterwards, 
accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, and 
Princess Henriette of Schleswig-Holstein, left Windsor for 
London, | Her Majesty travelled by special train on the Great 
Western Railway to Paddington, and drove from thence to 
Buckingham Palace, escorted by a detachment of the 17th 
Lancers. The Queen arrived at Buckingham Palace at twelve 
o'clock, Lady Waterpark and Lord Charles Fitzroy were in 
attendance. His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, attended by 
Lieut. -Colonel Elphinstone, arrived at the Palace from Green- 
wich-park. Her Majesty held a Court at three o’clock. 

The Queen drove out in the afternoon, attended by Lady 
Waterpark, the Hon. Flora Macdonald, and the Equerries in 
Waiting on horseback, 

Their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Prince Arthur 
and her Serene Highness Princess Henriette of Schleswig- 
Holstein, honoured the performance at the Adelphi Theatre 
with their presence in the evening, attended by Lady Caro- 
line Barrington, Colonel the Hon, A. Liddell, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Elphinstone. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, drove to 
Regent’s-park on the Thursday morning, attended by Lady 
Waterpark and the Hon. Caroline Cavendish, and visited the 
Zoological Gardens. ‘The Equerries in Waiting were in at- 
tendance on horseback. In the afternoon Her Majesty, ac- 
companied by Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole and the Hon. Flora Macdonald, visited the 
South Kensington Museum ; and afterwards Her Majesty, 
accompanied by Princess Louise, and attended by the Dowager 
Duchess of Athole, honoured the Dean of Westminster and 
Lady Augusta Stanley with a visit at the Deanery of West- 
minster. The Equerries in Waiting were in attendance on 
horseback. The Queen also visited the Princess of Teck at 
Kensington Palace. 

Madame and Miss Van de Weyer had the honour of dining 
with the Queen. 

Princess Louise, attended by the Duchess of Roxburghe, 
visited the collection of pictures by the late H. W. Phillips, 
R.A., at the Cosmopolitan Club in the afternoon. Her royal 
highness was received by Mr. Tom Taylor. Prince Arthur, 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone, returned to 
Greenwich-park at night. 

Princess Louise honoured Mr. Boehm with a visit to his 
studio, and her royal highness afterwards visited Mr, 
Pritchett’s collection of drawings of scenes in Holland. Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge and his Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cambridge, Earl de Grey and Ripon, 
and Viscount Sydney dined with the Queen. 

Princess Beatrice honoured the performance at the Prin- 
cess’s Theatre in the evening with her presence, attended by 
Lady Caroline Barrington, Miss A. Van de Weyer, Miss E. 
Locker, and Colonel Hon. A. Liddell. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, and attended 
by the Dowager Duchess of Athole and Lady Waterpark, 
visited the National Memorial to the Prince Consort in Hyde- 
park on Friday slusah The Equerries in Waiting were in 
attendance on horseback. Her Majesty was received at the 
building by the Right Hon. A. H. Layard, General Hon. C. 
Grey, Sir T. M. Biddulph, Mr. Scott, and Mr. Kelk. 

Prince Arthur, attended by Lieut.-Colonel Elphinstone, 
arrived at the Palace from Greenwich-park ; and Prince 
Christian, attended by Lieut.-Colonel G. G. Gordon, likewise 
arrived at the Palace from Frogmore House. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Princess Christian, left Buckingham Palace in 
the afternoon at twenty minutes before six o'clock. Her 
Majesty drove to Paddington, escorted by a detachment of 
the 17th Lancers, and travelled by a special train on the 
Great Western Railway to Windsor. Lady Waterpark, 
Colonel Hon. A. Liddell, and Lord Charles Fitzroy were in 
attendance. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, arrived at the Castle at twenty minutes before 
seven o'clock on Friday evening from Buckingham Palace, at- 
tended by Lady Waterpark, Colonel the Hon. A. Liddell, and 
the Equerry in Waiting. Prince Christian arrived at Windsor 
with the Queen, and drove from the railway station to Frog- 
more House. : 

Her Majesty, Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice went 
out in the grounds on Saturday morning, and in the afternoon 
the Queen drove out attended by the Dowager Duchess of 
Athole. Their Royal Highnesses Princess Louise and Prince 
Christian rode in the Home-park. Prince Leopold went out, 
attended by Mr Duckworth. ; 

The Queen, Princess Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess 
Beatrice, and the Ladies and Gentlemen in Waiting, attended 
Divine Service on Sunday morning in the private chapel. The 
Hon. and Very Rev. the Dean of Windsor, and the Rey. Dr. 
Hessey, prebendary of St. Paul’s, officiated. Dr. Hessey 
preached the sermon. 

The Queen walked in the grounds on Monday morning, and 
drove, attended by the Dowager Duchess of Athole. Princess 
Louise, Prince Leopold, and Princess Beatrice also went out, 

The Dowager Duchess of Athole, Earl and Countess Granville, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer left the Castle. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise, Princess 
Beatrice, and Prince Leopold, left Windsor Castle at eleven 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, and visited Prince and Princess 
Christian at Frogmore. Her Majesty afterwards drove to the 
railway-station in Windsor, and proceeded by special train on 
the Great Western Railway to London. On arriving at 
Paddington Her Majesty and the Royal Family were con- 
ducted to their carriages and drove to Buckingham Palace, 
escorted by a detachment of the 17th Lancers. In attend- 
ance were Lady Waterpark, Lord Charles Fitzroy, and Mr. 
Duckworth. 

The Queen arrived at the Palace at twenty minutes past 
twelve o'clock, Their Royal Highnesses Prince Albert Victor, 
Prince George, Princess Louise, and Princess Victoria of 
Wales, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington and Colonel the 
Hon. A. Liddell, arrived at the Palace shortly after eleven 
o'clock, from Windsor Castle. : 

In the afternoon the Queen drove out, accompanied by 
Princess Louise, and attended by Lady Waterpark. The 
Equerries in Waiting were in attendance on horseback. Her 
Majesty honoured Messrs. Philip, Bell, and J. Boehm with 
visits to their studios. At Mr. Philip’s studio Her Majesty 
inspected the memorial to be placed in the Cathedral at Cal- 
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cutta to the memory of the late Lord Elgin; and at Mr. 
Bell’s studio the group of statuary representing America, one 
of the four groups at the base of the memorial to the Prince 
Consort. Her Majesty and Princess Louise afterwards visited 
M. and Madame Van de Weyer at their residence. 

Lord Lurgan succeeded the Earl of Morley as Lord in 
Waiting to Her Majesty. 

On Wednesday the Queen held the first drawing-room of 
theseasonat Buckingham Palace. Her Majesty wasaccompanied 
to the throne-room by her Royal Highness Princess Louise, 
Her Serene Highness Princess Henriette of Schleswig-Holstein, 
His Royal Highness Prince Arthur, and his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge. The general circle was attended by 
a large number of distinguished persons. In our next num- 
ber we will give details of the ladies’ dresses, 

THE Princess CuristiAN.—The following bulletin has been 
issued : ‘‘ Frogmore House, Windsor, Saturday. The recovery 
of her Royal Highness the Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein is advancing uninterruptedly. The infant prince 
continues quite well. It is not considered necessary to issue 
any more bulletins —AnrHurR FARRE, M.D.; Tuomas Farr- 
BANK, M.D.” a ‘ 

On Sunday forenoon Prince Christian received a telegram 
announcing the serious illness of his royal highness’s father. 
In consequence of this intelligence the Princess Henriette of 
Schleswig-Holstein, who has been upon a visit to Frogmore, 
left Windsor in the afternoon for the Continent. Her Majesty 
walked down to Frogmore House at four o'clock, and her 
serene highness took leave of Her Majesty, Princess Louise, 
Prince Leopold, and the Prince and Princess Christian. The 
Princess Henriette travelled to Dover last night, on her way 
to the Continent, attended by Colonel Gordon. 

Tue Heautu or Prince Leoro.tp.—The health of his 
Royal Highness Prince Leopold, who remained at Windsor 
Castle during the absence of Her Majesty in the metropolis, 
appears to have much improved. His royal highness may 
occasionally be seen taking exercise in an open carriage, and 
driving through the streets of Windsor. 

THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES IN Eaypt.- A cor- 
respondent writes: Immediately after the departure of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales on their Nile tour unfavourable 
weather set in. Since then it has again. changed from chill 
and wet to clear bright days, and notwithstanding the carli- 
ness of the season considerable heat had been experienced by 
their royal highnesses. They reached Thebes in perfect 
health on the evening of the 16th ult., whence they would 
continue their travels on the 18th, having decided upon ex- 
tending them to the Second Cataract. Under the circum- 
stances it will not be possible for their royal highnesses to 
return to Cairo sufficiently early to be present ata ball the 
Viceroy proposes giving on the 4th of March, at his fine palace 
at Gizireh, Their royal highnesses will nevertheless have 
ample opportunities for witnessing the truly regal fétes the 
Viceroy will unquestionably give in honour of their coming 
stay in his capital. Preparations are being made, among other 
places, in the gardens and palace of Kobbé, near the racecourse 
on the plain of the Abasieh, fora féte champétre, to end withraces, 
The Prince and Princess of Wales will not, of course, leave 
Egypt without visiting the Pyramids of Gizeh. A fine broad 
carriage-road has been made thither, and in strange juxta- 
position to the marvellous monuments of antiquity their royal 
highnesses will find a pretty pavilion, epecially erected for 
them. Thus, thanks to its no longer being incumbent to 
ride there on donkey-back, and thanks to the hospitable halt- 
ing-place, which will prevent needless exposure in the sun, 
the only really laborious portion of the excursion will be the 
climbing up to the summit of the Great Pyramid. It will not 
be indifferent to those who have trod on this ground to learn 
that the house on the verge of the first Pyramid is to be 
handed over to posterity in the shape of an inn for travellers 
in general. Your readers will be interested to hear that the 
Prince and Princess have intimated to M. de Lesseps their 
intention of visiting, under his guidance, the famous Isthmus 
of Suez Canal. Travelling is now-a-days comparatively easy 
there. Where visitors ride as a rule the Princess will have 
carriages at her disposal, and it will be at her option to make 
short stages, at all of which she will find equally comfortable 
quarters. Though the Prince and Princess of Wales are 
travelling under the incognito of Lord and Lady Renfrew, they 
will, whilst in Constantinople, be the guests of the Sultan. 
The Palace of Salih Bazar is accordingly being prepared for 
their reception. tis reported at Alexandria that owing to 
the Princess suffering much from the heat, the trip up the 
Nile, which was to occupy six weeks, would be considerably 
shortened. 

THE QvuEEN’s Court.—As briefly announced in our last 
number, Her Majesty held a Court at Buckingham Palace on 
Wednesday last week. Her Royal Highness Princess Louise 
was present, attended by Lady Caroline Barrington. Her 
Serene Highness Princess Henriette of Schleswig-Holstein was 
present, attended by Baroness Krogh. His Royal Highness 
Prince Arthur arrived at the Palace from Greenwich-park, 
attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone. The Queen, ac- 
companied by her Royal Highness Princess Louise, her Serene 
Highness Princess Henriette of Schleswig-Holstein, his Royal 
Highness Prince Arthur, and his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, entered the Throne-room shortly after three 
o'clock. The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train 
trimmed with crape and jet; a white tulle cap, with long 
veil ; the cap ornamented with large diamonds, and 
surmounted by-a coronet of diamonds and_ sapphires. 
Her Majesty also wore a diamond necklace and cross, 
containing a miniature of his Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort ; brooches composed of large sapphires and 
diamonds ; the Riband and the Star of the Order of the 
Garter; the Orders of Victoria and Albert and Louise of 
Prussia, and the Coburg and Gotha Family Order. Her 
Royal Highness Princess Louise wore a train of pink and 
white silk, trimmed with tulle and satin bows ; and a petti- 
coat of white tulle over a glacé slip trimmed to correspond. 
Headdress, feathers, veil, diamonds, and pink roses. Orna- 
ments, diamonds, Victoria and Albert Order, and Orders of 
St. Isabel and of Coburg. Her Serene Highness Princess 
Henriette of Schleswig-Holstein wore a blue satin train, 
trimmed with bouillons of white tulle, blue satin rouleaux and 
forget-me-nots, and a petticoat of white satin, trimmed with 
white tulle and forget-me-nots to match the train. Headdress, 
a diadem of diamonds on blue velvet, veil, and feathers, 
Ornaments, pearl necklace, with diamond clasp and a diamond 
brooch. 

LADIES’ DRESS. 

We append a description of the principal dresses worn on 
the occasion :— 

The Duchess of Roxburghe.—Train and corsage of richest 
black moire gothique, lined with glace and trimmed with 
tulle and satin, with bows of the same ; petticoat of black 
tulle over black silk, with pleatings of tulle and rouleaux of 
satin ; tunic of same, fastened with rosettes of satin. Head- 
dress, plume, silver spotted veil; necklace and stomacher of 
magnificent diamonds. 

The Duchess Dowager of Athole.—Train and corsage of 
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Nich black poult de soie, ornamented with tulle and satin 
Ows and ceinture ; petticoats of silk, with skirts of tulle and 
Timmings of black satin. Headdress, plume and tulle veil ; 

ornaments, diamonds. 

Marchioness of Ely. —Rich black poult de soie train and 
Corsage, handsomely trimmed with crape and jet ornaments ; 
Petticoat of black embroidered tulle trimmed with jet. Plume 
and veil, 

1; Countess of Kimberley.—Train of rich black gothic moire, 
Ined with grey satin and trimmed with bouillons of tulle, 
ouble satin rouleaux, and rich dentelle de Chantilly ; over a 

petticoat of rich poult de soie, trimmed with satin, and 

Ouillons of tulle to correspond. Headdress, guirlandes of 
Violets de Parme, ostrich plumes. 

Countess of Bessborough.—Train and body of rich black 
attetas, ornamented with tulle and satin ; petticoat of black 
Silk, covered with tulle and fine black lace flounces looped 
With bows of black satin. Headdress, feathers, veil, and dia- 

onds ; ornaments, diamonds. 

iscountess Clifden.—Rich black satin train and corsage, 

d with silk and handsomely trimmed with plisse of em- 

Toidered tulle and jet ornaments; petticoat of embroidered 

Ue, trimmed with jet. Plume and veil. 

ij ady Gomm.—Rich violine satin antique train and corsage, 
ned with silk and handsomely trimmed with point lace and 

rape ; petticoat of rich white satin antique, trimmed with 

Point lace and violine satin to correspond. Plume and veil ; 

ornaments, diamonds. 

j4ady Dacres.—Train and corsage of rich mauve satin, 
Timmed with swansdown ; petticoat of white corded silk 
With deep flounce of Brussels lace, with garniture of manve 
Satin; suite of pearl ornaments. Headdress, mauve and 
White flowers, feathers, and lappets of Brussels lace. 

Lady Hatherley—Train of rich mauve gros grain, em- 

Toidered with white roses and corn, lined with white glace, 
and trimmed with tulle and mauve satin ribbon ; petticoat of 
Tich white gros grain, with Brussels lace flounces,. trimmed 
With mave satin. Headdress, plumes and tulle lappets, with 
Sulver ; ornaments, diamonds. 

_ Lady Giffard.—Train and corsage of richest violet velvet, 
lined with white glace, and handsome garniture of superb 
point lace, richly trimmed with rouleaux of satin and velvet ; 
Jupe de cour of white tulle over white Berlin, richly trimmed 
With point lace, satin, and velvet. Headdress, coiffure of 
eathers, point lace lappets, and diamonds; ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lady Cowell.--Train of the richest grey poult de soie, 
trimmed with a ruching of white satin and ceinture to corre- 
8pond ; petticoat of silk and tulle, with fine Brussels lace 

ounces, looped up with bouquets of acacias and leaves. 

eaddress, flowers, feathers, tulle veil; ornaments, dia- 
monds, 

Lady Violet Greville.—Train en panier of richest white 
Poult de soie, trimmed with bouffants of tulle, fringe, and 
chatelaines of daisies and grass ; petticoat composed of nume- 
Tous skirts of white tulle, looped with bouquets of daisies and 
&rass, and bows of rich ribbon ; corsage en suite. Ornaments, 
dlamonds, 

Lady Collier.—Dress of rich pearl grey crystalise, trimmed 
with plisse Louis XIV., with train and panier of black velvet, 
ined white, and bordered with white lace. Ornaments, 
diamonds. 

Lady Alice Wodehouse.—Presentation costume of white 
poult de soie, trimmed with ruches of tulle, white satin 
ribbon, and field daisies ; petticoat of white tulle over silk, 
trimmed with blonde, satin ribbon, and crescents of daisies 
and grass. Headdress en suite ; ornaments, pearls. 

Lady Caroline Barrington. —Costume composed of a rich 
black poult de soie train, trimmed with tulle and jet; corsage 
to correspond ; a black tulle petticoat over a black poult slip, 
"immed with tulle and jet. Coiffure of black velvet, with 
white ostrich feathers and tulle lappets; ornaments, diamonds. 
thé ady Lurgan.—Train of rich poult de soie, couleur rose de 
aa lined with white satin and trimmed with rose-coloured 
@tin and Honiton lace; jupe de cour of white gros grain en 
Volants de tulle, covered with a splendid skirt of Honiton 
ace ; tunic en tablier de rose de thé silk ; corsage en suite. 

eaddress, court plume and lace lappets; ornaments, dia- 

Monds, 

si ay Methuen.—Train of tich viloet satin lined with white 

a and trimmed with very fine old point de Venise ; petticoat 

h ‘ich white gros grain, trimmed with pleatings of tulle and 

saoued with white satin; corsage of violet satin, trimmed 
vith old point de Venise, en suite with train. Headdress, 
€athers, lace lappets ; ornaments, diamonds. 

1s ady Monck.—Train of black moire, trimmed with Brussels 
sr and black satin bows ; petticoat of rich black satin, trimmed 

Ith Brussels lace, tulle bouillons, and black satin beads. 

eaddress, feathers, lappets, and diamonds. 

Ps ady Otho Fitzgerald.—Train of the richest fuchsia poult 
eee covered with Brussels lace, satin, and pleatings of 
with | petticoat, tulle bouillons over fuchsia satin, trimmed 
ak russels lace, tulle ruches, and satin bows. Headdress, 
cil, feathers, and diamonds. 

Bene Masrsty’s Lrver.—Her Majesty held a levee at 
Uckingham Palace on the Friday afternoon. Her Royal 
ighness Princess Louise was present at the levee. His 

gyal Highness Prince Arthur arrived from Greenwich-park, 

attended by Lieutenant-Colonel Elphinstone. His Royal 

Hennes the Duke of Cambridge arrived from Gloucester 
Ouse, attended by Colonel Tyrwhitt. His Royal Highness 
Tince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein arrived from: Frog- 

More House, attended by Lieutenant-Colonel G. Gordon. His 
rene Highness the Prince of Teck was present at the levee. 

1s Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar was also 

Present, Her Majesty entered the Throne-room shortly after 

en clock, accompanied by their Royal Highnesses Prin- 
ae 4oulse, Prince Arthur, the Duke of Cambridge, and 

‘ Ke Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, and by their Serene 
Sinesses the Prince of Teck and Prince Edward of Saxe- 

The Queen wore a black silk dress, with a train 

ith crape and jet, and a white tulle cap with along 
€ cap ornamented with large pearls. Her Majesty 

re a necklace composed of four rows of large pearls and 

« Cartes brooch, the Riband and the Star of the Order of the 
ef Phe the Orders of Victoria and Albert and Louise of 

Royal Hi and the Coburg and Gotha family Order. Her 

Sine ighness the Princess Louise wore a train of silver 
and a Teetae trimmed with silver, a moire tulle skirt, 
Vulug Suver tunic trimmed with silver. Headdress, convol- 

and diamonds ; ornaments, diamonds, Victoria and 
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THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Years ; nor, who has reached the great age of ninety 
is at Col of late getting very feeble. The venerable nobleman 
Oleshill, his seat in Berkshire. 


t. and Mrs, Russell Sturges and family have left town 


The Earl of Rad 


until after Easter. Mrs. Russell Sturges’s first dance will 
take place on April 13. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge entertained a 


distinguished company of gentlemen at dinner on Saturday at 


Gloucester House, Piccadilly. Covers were laid for twenty. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby purpose to reside during 
the approaching Easter recess at Tunbridge Wells. 

The Duchess of Newcastle, with the youthful Earl of Lin- 
coln and family, remain at Paris till after Easter. 

The Right Hon. the Speaker gave his second Parliamentary 
full-dress dinner on Saturday evening last. 

The Hon. Charles and Mrs. Hanbury Lennox have left 
town for two months for the South of France. 

On Saturday afternoon Sir James Emerson Tennent died 
suddenly. The sad news will be learnt by a wide circle of 
friends with sincere regret. The late baronet, who had that 
dignity conferred upon him as recently as 1867, was the son 
of Mr. Wm. Emerson, an opulent merchant iu Belfast, where 
he was born in 1804. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and adopted the law as his profession. Like many of 
his countrymen, he sought his professional fortune in London, 
and entered Lincoln’s-inn, where he was called to the bar in 
1831, but we are informed that he never practised. The same 
year he married the only daughter and heir of Mr. W. 
Tennent,§{ of Tempo §House, County Fermanagh, on whose 
death, in the succeeding year, he assumed the name of 
Tennent. 

A telegram from Munich states that King Louis II. of 
Bavaria has been for some days confined to his bed by violent 
neuralgic pains in the right leg, at the same spot in which he 
suffered last year from a severe sprain. 

General Sir Arthur Clifton died on Sunday afternoon at his 
residence on the Old Steyne, Brighton. He was born in 1772. 
He entered the army in 1794, and became a generalin 1854. 
He received a medal and three clasps for his services at 
Talavera, Busaco, and Toulouse. He was at Waterloo. 

The committee appointed some time ago to procure subscrip- 
tions for a testimonial to Sir William Stirling Maxwell, late 
M.P. for Perthshire, met a few days since at Perth, when it 
was announced that the subscriptions amounted to upwards 
of 1,600/. After some conversation, it waS unanimously re- 
solved that the testimonial to Sir William Stirling Maxwell 
should take the form of a piece of plate, to be presented at a 
banquet to be given to Sir William, if in accordance with his 
wishes. 

The Princess Metternich has issued invitations for a soirée, 
at which the ladies are to appear in dominoes. 

Queen Isabella has left the Hotel of the Pavillon de Rohan, 
and taken possession of her new residence in the Avenue du 
Roi de Rome. 

Lord Milton, M.P., has been obliged to withdraw tempo- 
rarily from Parliamentary life in consequence of a severe 
attack of inflammation in the eyes, which has required him 
to confine himself toa darkened room. His lordship is pro- 
gressing favourably towards recovery. 

We hear from Madrid that his Royal Highness the Duke 
de Montpensier is in that city, and communicates with the 
chiefs of the Republican party. The same letter says that 
the ex-Queen Isabella has placed at the disposition of the 
Count de Cheste four million of francs, to favour the return 
to the throne of the Bourbon family, or rather the Queen’s son. 

Sir Lawrence Palk, Bart., M.P. for East Devon, and Lady 
Palk have arrived at their residence, No. 1, Grosvenor-gar- 
dens, from the Manor House, Torquay, for the scason. 

The Countess Augusta Ehrensvaerd has arrived at the 
Swedish Legation. 

The Baroness Rothschild has been for some time past in a 
delicate state of health, and is therefore recommended by her 
medical advisers to abstain from the fatigues of society, 
although there is no cause for anxiety to her numerous 
friends. 

Fuxerat or Lorp Wynrorp.—The remains of the above 
nobleman were conveyed from the family residence in Park- 
place, St. James’s, to the Brompton Cemetery on Saturday 
last, and there deposited. The funeral cortéye consisted of a 
hearse and four mourning coaches. A brass shield on the lid 
bore the following inscription: ‘* William Samuel Best, Baron 
vixntords born February 19, A.D. 1798 ; died February 28, A.D. 
1869.’ 

The Lord President of the Council and the Countess de 
Grey had a dinner party on Saturday at their residence in 
Carlton-gardens. Later in the evening the countess opened 
her saloons for the reception of a small and early party. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess d’Aumale 
have left their residence, Orleans House, Twickenham, on a 
continental tour, finishing with Sicily, where they purpose to 
remain for the benefit of their health until the early part of 
May next. 

Baron and Baroness Lionel de Rothschild entertained the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Mrs. Gladstone, anda 
select party, at dinner on Saturday, at their residence in Picca- 
dilly. 


The Richmond (U.S.) Whig says the litt’? blind nusical 


prodigy, Willie Coffman, whose performan- on ! piano 
have excited the wonder of the many who . tnessed 
them, died in this city, at Ford’s Hotel, on Jeb. 12, 


aged three years. He performed in Pittsburg on Thursday, 
and seemed in his usual health, but was taken with convul- 
sions in the train on Friday while en route to Richmond, 
where he was to have given another exhibition of his wonder- 
ful gift. He was born in one of the counties near Norfolk 
City, and gave evidence of musical genius when not quite 
eighteen months old. 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge of 
youth.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEn’s Wortp’s Harn Resrorer or 
DRESSING never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application a 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. It 
stops the Hair from falling off. “It prevents baldness. It pro- 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick and 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings.—Mrs. S. A. Allen’s 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a most 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists and 
Perfumers. Depdt, 266, High Holborn, London. 

Breakrast—Epps’s CocoA—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
—The very agreeable character of this preparation has ren- 
dered it a general favourite. The Civil Service Gazette re- 
marks: ‘The singular success which Mr. Epps attained by 
his homeopathic preparation of cocoa has never been surpassed 
by any experimentalist. By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save 
us many heavy doctors’ bills.” Made simply with boiling 
water or milk, Sold by the trade only in jlb., 4lb., and Ib, 
tin-lined packets, labelled James Epps and Co., homeeopathic 
chemists, London. 


Auteresting Stems. 


A SINGULAR discovery of diamonds and jewellery has been 
made at Newton-Abbott. Denbury House, belonging to a 
gentleman at Torquay, has lately been undergoing repairs, 
The house 18 & very ancient one. In one of the rooms a 
painter discovered a cupboard which apparently had not been 
opened for centuries. The cupboard was locked, but the 
painter was curious to see what was inside, and, having ob- 
tained permission to open it, was surprised to find a quantity 
of diamonds, jewellery, &c. No one had the slightest know- 
ledge of the cupboard, and it is the general belief that the 
articles had been secreted there for generations. The owner 
of the property, of course, took possession of the find, which 
is estimated to be worth several hundred pounds. 

We are threatened just now with an inundation of mon- 
strosities. We have the Siamese twins, the fat lady, female 
acrobats, and now we are promised a young lady who can 
imitate the cornet ! vide the following advertisement: ‘‘ Imi- 
tation of the Cornet.—A young lady who imitates the above 
would be happy to enter into an engagement with managers 
of music-halls and others.”’ 

Miss H: Ludlow, of Bristol, has left 20,0007. to found an- 
nuities of 34/., for the use of persons of her own sex in decayed 
circumstances. 

During the levée held last week by Her Majesty at Buck- 
ingham Palace, the horse of Mr, Perey Howard, while passing 
the entrance of the Palace, took fright at the music of the 
Guards’ band, and dashed along the crowded thoroughfare at 
a furious pace. Mr. Howard was thrown from the saddle, 
and the horse knocked down a woman and child, and so in- 
jured them as to necessitate their removal to the hospital. It 
then dashed into the iron railing which encloses the Palace, 
and knocked down about ten feet of the massive ironwork. 

On the application of the Rev. Canon Burfield, Vicar of St. 
James’s, Bradford, Her Majesty has been graciously pleased 
to present three sovereigns to the wife of one William Gour- 
bling, of that town, who on Saturday last gave birth to three 
children. 

The Duke of Cleveland has consentel to preside at the 
anniversary festival of the British Orphan Asylum, to be held 
in the first week of April. 

The Bishop of Lincoln will be enthroned in Lincoln Cathe- 
dral in Easter week. 

Woman’s Work IN THE CuuRcH.—A meeting has been 
held at the Liverpool Institute to hear addresses upon the 
subject of woman’s work in the Church of England. The 
movement, which was set cn foot some years ago by Dr. 
Howson for the establishment of an order of deaconesses in 
the Church, continues to find in him, as Dean of Chester, a 
warm and constant supporter. The system has made but 
little way as yet, but the tone of the addresses delivered on 
Tuesday night was hopeful, and locally the experiment has 
already been tried with encouraging success. The Dean of 
Chester said what was wanted was educated gentlewomen 
devoted to the work of Christian charity and piety as the 
business of their lives. He did not say under the action of 
life vows ; infact, he meant the contrary of that, but devoted 
to it as the business of their lives, and making it an official 
duty. They should aim at a high standard, not merely with 
regard to education and social position of the deaconesses, but 
with regard to their fitness for the work. This fitness might 
be acquired either by official training or experience of life. 
The dean then referred to visitations, and advocated the set- 
ting apart of ladies for this work. The scheme of deaconesses 
must have the bishop’s sanction ; and if it was thought that 
a system of government under the bishop would be too 
absolute, it could be moderated by the intervention of a lay 
council, 

There is no accounting for taste, but we cannot understand 
the predilection of Parisian snails, by the consumption of 
which a wine-dresser of Burgundy contrives to realise 7,800 
francs a year. In Burgundy neither school children nor 
snails are wanting. The winedresser offers 50 cents. per 100 for 
snails. On Sundays and Thursdays the snail harvest amounts 
to 3,000, or to 156,000 per year. ‘The snail is no glutton, and 
lives contentedly on cabbage-stalks, salad leaves, parings of 
carrots, and débris of turnips,aninexpensivediet. The dealer in 
escargots places them in a cellar, and distributes for their con- 
sumption the dainty dishes we have named, and when they 
are well fattened, he sells them to the eating-house keepers of 
Paris at five centimes each, who, in their turn, after having - 
stuffed them with butter, bread-crumbs, and parsley, retail 
thein to the public at ten centimes. There is money to be 
made in all and everything if people can but discover the 
means of doing so. 

Miss Baxter, of Balgavies (sister of Sir David Baxter, Bart., 
of Kilmaron), giving effect to the wishes of her late sister, 
has bestowed 2,.500/. for the foundation of two scholarships in 
the University of Edinburgh, in connexion with the High 
School of Dundee. The scholarships are to be named the 
Misses Baxter of Balgavies’ Scholarship, and are to be in the 
gift of the directors of the High School. Miss Baxter, in 
further fulfilment of her sister’s wishes, is about to found 
another scholarship in connexion with the Theological Hall of 
the Scottish Congregational churches. She has further appro- 
priated 1,000/. to the London Missionary Society, and 1,000. 
to the directors of the Dundee Royal Infirmary. 

An inquest has been held at St, James’s Workhouse on the 
body of Mrs. Eliza Branch, aged thirty-nine, the wife of a 
master builder, residing at Bromley. It appeared from the 
evidence that deceased had suffered from great depression of 
spirits since her confinement, which took place two months 
ago. About thirteen years since her sister destroyed herself 
under precisely similar circumstances, and others of her re- 
latives had at various times attempted self-destruction. She 
had committed suicide by cutting her throat. Verdict— 
Suicide while labouring under temporary insanity. 

Samuel Haines, late butler in the service of the Misses 
Hunt, of 39, Rutland-gate, was brought up on remand at 
Westminster Police-court charged with stealing 12s. 6d., 
which had been given him to pay a tradesman’s Dill with. 
The prisoner now pleaded guilty, and he was sentenced to 
two months’ hard labour. 

A trial, which discloses a frightful state of immorality in 
the town of Montauban, is now taking place before the Court 
of Assizes at the Tarn-et-Garonne. A woman named Delpech, 
or the ogress, as she is now called by the people, is accused of 
murdering nine infants, which had been confided to her either 
to place out to nurse or to otherwise dispose of ; these she had 
drowned in a pail of water, and had buried them in a cellar. 

Miss Rye intends going out again from Liverpool to Canada 
at the end of May with another party of young women. Miss 
Rye, by her past successes, has proved that the women, once 
transported to our colonies, can obtain immediate and satis- 
factory employment. i 

The body of a little child thirteen years of age, named Edith 
Kirkby, was discovered in the Colne, at Colchester, on Satur- 
day evening. It is believed that the deceased (who was an 
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orphan) threw herself into the river to escape being sent to an 


orphanage. 


Mrs. Blanch, who with her servant, Amelia Prosser, was 


charged with the manslaughter of Jane Glover at Mile-end, 


surrendered to her bail, and the trial proceeded. The evidence 


was very conflicting. and both prisoners were acquitted. 


On Saturday week, as an old woman was proceeding on the 
road from Kimberworth to Rotherham, she was attacked by a 
cow, and before the butcher who was driving the beast could 


come to her rescue, she was very much injured. 


Last week a man named Leslie, residing in the South Lam- 
beth-road, struck a little servant girl named Steer, ten years 


of age, with a hammer, and inflicted a very serious wound. 
The child had given the man no provocation. 
that Leslie, who at once absconded, is insane. 


Professor Scoutetten, of Metz, has written to the French 


Academy of Medicine on the subject of cutaneous absorption. 


He maintains that Professor Tardieu is wrong in attributing a 

disease of the skin he spoke of to red stockings dyed with 
_ coralline ; for that the skin, when healthy, does not absorb ; 
The 
doctor is so positive on this subject that he offers himself to 
be experimented on, by entering any bath containing poisonous 
substances, whether mineral or vegetable, provided they have 
He furthers offers to pay a fine, of an 
amount to be fixed by the Academy, if he be wrong ; and de- 
any time to place 


and that no bath whatever can have any effect on it. 


no corrosive qualities. 


clares himself ready to come to Paris at 
himself at the Academy’s disposal for this purpose. 


Miss Burdett Coutts’ humanity is not confined, like that of 


too many philanthropists, to our rational fellow creatures, 
She has put in a good word in the Times for the poor mal- 
treated calves on the railways. Miss Coutts says: ‘There 
is a good deal of legislation 
criminals, Surely it would not be below the notice of a 
Christian legislature to protect God’s dumb but sentient 
creatures from unnecessary pain and suffering!” The first 
thing to be done is to forbid the transport of living cattle on 
trucks unprovided with buffers. The torture to creatures of 
their anatomical formation wken violently jolted, standing 
upright, is very great indeed, and, as things are now managed, 
the poor beasts endure this every time their trains move or 
come to a standstill. There should also be compartments in 
the trucks with troughs for water. But the less transport 
there is of living cattle, except intended as stock, for all 
reasons the better. 

A shocking occurrence is reported from Belleville, Missouri. 
The only daughter of an esteemed citizen—a lovely girl of 
eighteen—died and was buried. The day after the funeral 
the grief-stricken parents visited the grave of their child, 
when, to their horror, they found evidences of its having been 
opened. To relieve their minds investigation was made. It 
was found that the clothes and ornaments had been stripped 
from the body and taken away. The corpse was in such a 
disarranged condition as to require to be redressed and rein- 
terred. The anguish of the fond parents at this gross in- 
dignity and outrage cannot be described. They have caused 
the remains of their beloved child to be interred in the garden 
contiguous to their residence, where] it is hoped they will be 
permitted to repose in peace. 


Dumas’ First AFFAIRE DU Caur.—In a recent number of 
the Petite Presse, the great Alexandre thus admits us into his 
confidence : The public has often been guilty of the, to me, 
flattering impertinence of displaying a great deal of curiosity 
in regard to the affairs of the heart in which I was concerned. 
Ladies with whom I was but very superficially acquainted 
became, in consequence, cynosures of millions of eyes. Strange 
to say, no one has ever known or written anything about the 
girl who at first kindled tender emotions in my heart. I was 
at that time but nineteen years old, but most desperately in 
love. With whom? Answer: with the daughter of my next- 
door neighbour, a bourgeois, who had recently come from 
Marseilles to Paris. He had established a little fruit store, 
where young Adele, a dark-eyed and dark-haired beauty of 
sixteen, sold lemons and oranges. She must have wondered 
at my fondness for oranges, figs, &c., for all my spare change 
was invariably spent at her father’s store. I knew when she 
was there alone, and her familiar greeting, ‘‘ Bon jour, M. 
Dumas,” accompanied with a little nod of the head and a kind 
glance, never failed to throw me into ecstacies of delight. I 
thought no young girl was like her, and once, when she hap- 
pened to touch my hand, I felt like the happiest of mortals, 
The idea that she might one day become Madame Alexandre 
Dumas filled me with indescribable bliss. Alas ! one morning 
I was told that she was engaged toa neighbour, a sign-painter, 
a fellow with a big moustache, who henceforth became in my 
eyes the embodiment of all that is vile, contemptible, and 
hateful. He did marry my inamorata ; and few days of my 
life were more full of wretchedness and despair than her 
wedding day. I had written two dozen love songs about her; 
some of them were not so bad, but I flung them, with an 
imprecation, into the fire, while Adele and the bridegroom 
were at the Mairie. Perhaps she never knew how passion- 
ately I was in love with her ; for, to my extreme disgust, [ 
saw that she lived very happily with her husband ; anda 
year afterwards, when [ happened to pass by her father’s 
store, she hailed me, and, with the most innocent air in the 
world, showed me her little baby, asking me naively if I did 
not think it was a fine-looking boy, and that it looked 
very much like her husband. That question cut me to the 
quick. I then extended my hatred from the father to his 
infant son, and I did not forgive the pretty little mother for 
long weeks afterwards for tormenting me, unwittingly, so 
cruelly. Ten years afterwards I met her again. 
very poor ; her husband had become a drunkard. 
me the greatest pleasure to render her some service. I pro- 
cured her a place as bar-woman at the Odeon. She had 
grown prematurely old, as Provencales will do, unless they 
are very happy, and treated with extreme tenderness. She 
may be alive yet for aught I know. Without being aware of 
it, she played a great réle in my early life. 


It afforded 


Mr. Green, of 86, Strand, is advertising, as may be seen by 
reference to our advertising columns, a quantity of first-class 
electro plate, which he professes to offer at unusually low 
prices. —ADVT. 

_ The Court Circular, of Saturday, October 24, says: ** An 
important discovery has just been made, that Cocoa, peculiarly 
prepared, forms the best and most nutritious food for animals of 
descriptions. The experience of all consumers proves that 
horses, Cows, or pigs, who partake of this food, mixed along with 
their other Provender, are in a much healthier condition, yield 
ordie Produce, and are less liable to disease than cattle fed in the 
bes iden aati Another great advantage is that by its use a 
peel erable Saving is effected. We recommend our readers to 
give the new condiment called the ‘ Nutritious Cocoa Extract’ a 
fair trial, AS pre are sure, while they benefit pecuniarily, their 
animals will physically improve. The proprietors are the North 
British Cattle Food Company, of 173, Bishopsgate-street, E.C 
who will be glad to forward a sample of 250 feeds for 10s., . 
1,000 feeds for 34s. 


It is supposed 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
Dotes Interesting nD Oob. 
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eyed daisies, above which was a rich, deep point lace flounce, 
looped up at the side, which, with diamonds and a charming 
coifure, completed one of the most superb and recherché cos- 
tumes in the scene. 


M. JULLIEN, a merchant of Paris, has petitioned the French 


Senate to impose a special tax upon bachelors of thirty years ; 
and upwards. Correspondence, 
We have from time to time chronicled the feats of the 
hippophagists at the Langham Hotel and elsewhere. We : Span cee 
have now to state that these experimental philosophers have MODERN HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT. 


extended their researches, and that, at the instance of a pro- 
minent member of Trinity College, Cambridge, an ass has 
been slaughtered, dressed, and prepared for cooking. The 
animal, we are informed, is one about nine years of age, and 
was for some time subjected to light work, but of late has 
been ‘‘living in clover” on the farm of Mr. Langton, at 


To the Editor of the Lapy’s Own Paper. 


Sir,—The letter signed “A Subscriber,” in your last 
number, has determined me to send you the prospectus of 
a society having the objects desired by your correspon- 
dent. This is the first time it has been made public, for 


going on just now respecting 


She was’ 


Trumpington, in the vicinity of Cambridge. It was duly 
fattened up, then slaughtered and dressed by Mr. Holden, 
butcher, of Fitzroy-street, Cambridge. 


to be cut up, 
kitchens. 


Barrowdale, in Cumberland. She was born on Christmas. day, 
age when she died. 
occasion, when she paid a visit to Whitehaven. 


season she assisted in the hayfield. 


Cure For Love.—l have a friend at London-super-Mare, a 
dear o!d lady, who keeps a school where young ladies are 
The ages of these damsels range from fourteen 
Having a 
confidential chat with my friend during the calm quiet of her 
last Christmas holidays, I asked her if she was not often 
She answered me un- 


‘* finished.” 
to eighteen, ‘‘sweet sixteen” being the average. 


troubled by her pupils falling in love. 
reservedly, ‘‘I have to contend against no greater difficulty. 


In a town like this, where we cannot walk in any direction 
without meeting half-a-dozen boys’ schools, to say nothing of 
the hundreds of loiterers and jlaneurs, who seem to think 
that a girls’ boarding-school is fair game for their sport, it 
seems altogether impossible to prevent flirtations from arising 
and notes and love-tukens being clandestinely exchanged. I 
spare no pains or arts to guard against and counteract this ; 
but the thing exists, and will continue to exist, so long as girls 


are sixteen and foolish, and young men and lads are bold and 
adventurous. 
passion has been developed, is to crush it in the bud.” ‘What 
do you do?” ‘ You will smile when I tell you ; for my receipt 
is the antithesis of romance. It isa dose of senna tea.” ‘Senna 
tea?’’ ‘* Yes, senna tea. Whenever I peceive, as I very 
quickly do, that one of my young ladies has fallen (as she 
fancies) into love, I at once take her in hand. I never hint at 
anything connected with the tender passion, but I treat her as 
an invalid who is suffering from impaired digestion. I keep 
her closely to the house and dose her liberally with senna tea, 
standing by to see that she drains the dose to the dregs. This 
plan is always attended with success. Sometimes she gives in 
after the first few doses ; but usually’ it takes two or three 
days to complete the cure. I had one obstinate and protracted 
case that lasted a whole week ; but I was firm to my plan, and 
in the end it succeeded. You may depend upon it that, as a 
cure for a school-girl’s calf love, there is nothing like senna 
tea.” —Once a Week. 

A Romance on Boarp Suip.—The Flying Foam lately 
arrived at Calcutta with drafts of troops for several of Her 
Majesty’s regiments in the presidency. Some time during 
the passage out the master of the ship, as well as the military 
officers in charge of the troops, were rather astonished to learn 
that there were on board two stowaways, who till then had re- 
mained undetected. The stowaways in question turned out to 
be two good-looking young English girls—one aged sixteen, 
the other seventeen—who had evidently been ‘‘stowed away,” 
with, it is needless to say, their own consent, by some of the 
soldiers when the Flying Foam was about to leave. There 
was, however, nothing to be done under the circumstances but 
to see that the girls were properly cared for during the re- 
mainder of the voyage. On the arrival of the Flying Foam in 
Calcutta the stowaways were not detained, but appear of 
their own accord to have followed the troops into barracks in 
Fort William. Their presence there was, to be sure, brought 
to the notice of the fort staff, but as the latter did not desire 
to turn them out on the streets of Calcutta, and as their 
conduct had been reported good, it was very properly resolved 
to allow things to take their own course for a little time, pro- 
vided that course should not seem likely to be an evil one. 
The two young ladies have consequently, we believe, berths 
in the verandah of the barracks, and it is suspected that 
before leaving England ‘they were married to two of the 
soldiers told off for embarkation in the Flying Foam, and 
that they are now, though unavowedly, protected and cared 
for by these, their husbands, who, not having had permission 
to marry, are not in a hurry to proclaim themselves illegiti- 
mate benedicts. 

WeppinG 1N Hicu Lire.—San Francisco, Jan., 1869.—A 
distinguished wedding, says an American paper, came off the 
other evening at the elegant mansion of the bride’s parents, 
at South-park. There have been many fine weddings in San 
Francisco, but none, I fancy, that could equal this one in every 
particular. The bride—a tall, fine-looking, accomplished 
young Jady—is the daughter of Friedlander, a merchant 
prince, well known as the “ Grain King,” from his possessing 
great control over that market. The bridegroom is the son of 
Dr. Bowie, one of our leading rich physicians. Bishop 
Alemany officiated, assisted by Rev. Father Gallagher, the 
ceremony being performed at home, and a large fashionable 
company being present. The wedding presentsand the trousseau 
have been the admiration and comment of society for some 
time past. The bride wore a rich, heavy white rep silk, with 
an immense train, trimmed with two deep flounces of Brussels 
lace, headed with ruaning and trailing orange blooms and 
leaves ; the bridesmaids— Misses Gwin, Walkinshaw, Turner, 
Lyons, and Friedlander—in puffed tulle dresses, with elegant 
jewellery and flower trimming. The ten thousand dollar 
trousscau is magnificent beyond that of any previous Cali- 
fornia bride’s. ‘The presents were very numerous, and only of 
the most expensive character. From her father the bride re- 
ceived-$150,000, from her mother a $2,000 set of diamonds, 
from others a set of cameo and diamonds, another 
of amethysts and diamonds, and still another of pink 
corals set with diamonds, to say nothing of dia- 
mond bracelets, two sets of silver service, boxes of gold- 
lined spoons, forks, knives, &c., all amounting to $30,000. 
The toilettes of the ladies present were perfectly gorgeous and 
elegant. One young married lady, recently from Paris, and 
famous among the bon-ton for her tine looks and equisite taste 


or! in dress, wore a golden-green satin, trimmed with bias folds 


around the bottom, each of which was edged with golden. 


The flesh presented 
the appearance of beef. The dead weight of the animal was 
about ldst., and the carcass excited much curiosity. On 
Tuesday week it was removed to the larder of Sidney College 
and joints distributed thence to various college 


The ‘‘Queen of Barrowdale” died a few days ago at 


1768, and was consequently upwards of a hundred years of 
It isa remarkable fact that she never 
was out of the parish in which she was born except on one 
As an 
instance of her wonderful vigour it may be stated that last 


My only plan, when I see that the tender 


although drawn up last year, the bringing it forward was 
attended with so many difficulties, that it for a long time 
seemed doubtful whether it would travel beyond the circle 
in which it was projected. We ask you now to put forth 
this prospectus, not as a completed plan, but as a basis 
for action, and to solicit for it influential leadership, as 
well as extensive support. The domestic servant ques- 
tion, touched on by your correspondent, is most import- 
ant; and it surely is worse than folly to sit still and see 
matters daily growing worse—drifting, indeed, into a 
hopeless condition, and causing the greatest household 
confusion and trouble. If ever ladies were called on to 
leyislate—if ever a female Parliament needed to be 
called—it is surely now, for the discussion of subjects 
peculiarly within our province. but which we are openly 
accused of neglecting or of being practically incompetent 
to manage. It needs courage, certainly, to bring in a 
Reform Bill, but we know that such may be carried under 
adverse circumstances. It needs, too, determination to face 
the eviland trace it toitssource. Shall it besaid that women 
now-a-days have only courage and determination when 
they seek unworthy ends, or to intrude on the provinces 
of men ?—-that when it comes to a question of minding 
their own business and looking well into it, they are alone 
timid and afraid of consequences ? 

I too, then, in the name of those who already sympa- 
thise in this movement, entreat any who have time and 
strength to bestir themselves—to pin their influence to 
ours In raising once again the standard of housewifery 
perfection, and to clear away the reproach fast settling on 
Englishwomen—the heavy reproach of uselessness and 
idleness. 

Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, M. H. 


THE LADIES’ MUTUAL AID SOCIETY. 

It is proposed to form an association under the above 
title, having as its object the arrest of some of the evils 
of the day. 

Members would be held to pledge themselves, by their 
example and influence, to check the prevailing tendency 
to live beyond income, luxurious habits, and all impro- 
priety in dress. 

Membership would constitute a pledge to promote, by 
every possible means, a reformation in the habits of the 
women of the middle classes, who have ceased, as a body, 
to be domesticated, and to whese neglect of home affairs, 
and ignorance of home duties, the great and increasing 
difficulty of procuring good servants is mainly due. 

Members would also pledge themselves to resist the 
follies of fashion, and to countenance no style of living 
or dress inconsistent with a due provision for the wants 
of a family and their own old age. 

It is felt by the promoters of this association that 
whilst one section of female society is clamouring 
for its ‘‘rights,” and seeking to invade those 
which hitherto have been held to belong solely to men, 
there should not be wanting those who will unite to re- 
deem the reproach which has fallen on the women of the 
time, and prove that not only is there a remnant able and 
willing to fill worthily the place assigned to them by Pro- 
vidence and nature, but that they will spare no effort to 
raise women’s true work in the home and the family to its 
ancient dignity and honour. : 

Ié is proposed to form a committee of twenty ladies, 
and to hold meetings in London and elsewhere. The 
subjects then to be considered will be decided on by the 
committee, and will comprise the physical training of 
children and female middle-class education, dress and 
modern manners, with their effect upon marriage, the 
causes of and remedies for the difficulties respecting ser- 
vants, together with all matters of domestic interest 
coming within the range of the objects of the association. 

Whilst it is hoped that all members would approach 
their work in the spirit of religion, it is not intended to 
give to the society any distinctive religious character, lest 
by so doing it should fail to embrace all Christian women 
willing from the highest motive to combine for a great 
social good. It is desired that the members of this asso- 
ciation. should be drawn chiefly from all grades of the 
middle classes, as it is felt that the duties of higher rank 
are quite distinct ; yet the nobility are earnestly invited 
to become members, in order to give the society the benefit 

ir influence. 

OnTea believe that this society would establish a bond 
of sisterhood and be the means of bringing help and 
comfort to many who have the will but not the courage 
to act rightly, and who would gladly follow where they 
cannot lead. The younger ladies and wives would be 
assisted by the more experienced members, and some 
faint hearts, it may be, encouraged to persevere in the 

ath of consistent duty by those who have gone forward 
and struggled successfully against the artificial spirit of 
the age. 

Anyone wishing to co-operate with or further the 
views of the society, is requested to communicate with 
the Hon. Secretary, care of the Editor, Lapy’s Own 
PaPER, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AN APPEAL. 
To the Editor of the Lapres’ Own Paper. 
Sir,—Will you grant me a small space in your valuable 
paper to bring before your readers a most urgent appeal 
for help? The little Church of Martin, near Rugby, has 
been pronounced by the architect to be unsafe, and he 
requires 1,800l. to build a new one. The population con- 
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Sists mostly of poor people, who cannot aid in the work, 

erefore the Vicar is entirely dependent on the generosity 

Of strangers. Itis earnestly hoped that some of your 

Teaders will kindly come forward and aid in this arduous 

undertaking. Donations will be most thankfully received 

y the Leamington Priors Bank, Warwickshire ; the 
Oventry and Warwickshire Bank ; or by the 

Rev. B. B. Hutsert, 
Martin Vicarage, near Rugby. 
f All contributions in work for a bazaar will be thank- 
ully received by Mrs. Hulbert before the middle of May. 


bbe Dumonrist. 


DIFFICULTIES TOUCHING MATRIMONY, 
By a Bachelor. 
I peculd. not wed a young wife, for she with balls would bore 
eG; 
T would not wed an old wife, for she would die before me ; 

or middle-aged one, for she would with spinster’s scandal 
task me ; 
or widow, with her last love she sharply would contrast me ; 
Would not wed a beauty, she might in dress prove wasteful ; 
or ugly one, for she would in looks prove most distasteful ; 
Ou see my fond heart can not respond to Hymen’s call ; 
hine bright eyes in your brightness, but I'll not wed at all. 

RHYMING CALENDAR. 
January snowy, July moppy, 
February flowy, August croppy, 
March blowy, September poppy, 
April showery, October breezy, 
May flowery, November wheezy, 
June bowery, December freezy. 

An old minister the other day asked a woman what could 
© done to induce her husband to attend church. ‘I don’t 
now,” she replied, ‘‘unless you were to put a pipe and a jug 

of whisky in the pew.” 

What is that which comes into existence about five or six 
eet from the ground, and is a sign of treachery and amity ?— 

iss. 

We know a girl so industrious that when she har nothing 
®’se to do she sits and knits her brow. 

‘How well he plays for one so young !” said Mrs. Parting- 
ton, as the organ boy performed with a monkey near the door ; 
and how much his little brother looks like him, to be sure.” 
Bacheloric explanation—‘‘a lass!’ Maidenly exclamation 
—*‘ah men !” 
Men scorn to kiss among themselves, 
And scarce would kiss a brother ; 
But women want to kiss so badly, 
They kiss and kiss each other. 
A Lady Replies. 
Men do not kiss among themselves, 
It’s well that they refrain ; 
The bitter dose would vex them so 
They ne’er would kiss again, 

An Alabama editor, in puffiing a grocery kept by a woman, 
Says ; ‘‘ Her tomatoes are as red as her own cheeks, her indigo 
18 as blue as her own eyes, and her pepper as hot as her own 

emper.” ° 

Fog-signals—Coughs and colds. 

Wanted—A life-boat that will float on a sea of troubles. 

_ When is a man like a tea-kettle just on the boil ?—When he 
18 going to sing. 

A doctor was very much annoyed by an old lady who 
a'ways stopped him in the street to tell him of her ailments. 

nce she met him when he was in a great hurry. ‘Ah, I see 
you are quite feeble,” said the doctor. ‘Shut your eyes and 

ow me your tongue.” She obeyed, and the doctor moving 
off left her standing there for some time in this ridiculous po- 
Sition, to the infinite amusement of all who witnessed the 
Unny scene. 
Cincinnatti woman, arrested for stealing 50 Ib. of beef, 
ecto for taking so much by stating she had no knife 
Ut 1t, 
: Wives in the suburbs of Cincinnatti are jubilant at the pre- 
cuce of highwaymen. ‘Their husbands do not dare to be out 
after dark, 

A Willing Prisoner—A man locked in slumber. 

Corn-extractor that has never been Patented—The crow. 
Nn Trish girl told her forbidden lover that she was longing 
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if your friends see it?” ‘‘ Ah, but I’ll tell the artist not to 
make it like you, so they wont know it.” 

Men of Mark—Those who can’t write their own names. 

One morning Pat was taking down shutters, when a brother 
Trishman was passing by. ‘*Why are you taking down the 
shutters, Pat?” said he. ‘To let out the dark, to be shure,” 
was the reply. 

(From Punch.) 

‘¢ Solar prominences.”—Sun-blinds. 

Heavy. —Stranger (just arrived at the city of Eastminster) : 
«What can I have for dinner, waiter 2” Waiter: ‘‘ Anything 
you please, Sir!’ Stranger: ‘*What are you celebrated for 
here?” Waiter : Well, Sir, there’s the Cathedral ie 

Name for St. George’s, Hanover-square.—All Swells. 

A Brief Existence.—A Barrister’s, 

Motto for Ignatius.—’Tis Parson strange. 

Bap NeEws.—‘‘Steps are being taken, we believe, to re- 
open the Great Convent Case of Saurin v. Starr and Kennedy.” 
A more distressing announcement has not been made for a 
long time. The rumour will be received with consternation 
by thousands of newspaper readers who are hardly yet conva- 
lescent after three weeks of weary suffering, and can see no 
end for months to come of the election petitions and the Irish 
Church. The thought that columns of the paper may again 
be filled day by day with the Great Convent Case, must bring 
terror and dismay to many a happy breakfast-table. The 
Lord Chief Justice is expected to resign, and take a peerage. 


: (From Fun). 

A Common “ Egg Trick.”—Counting your chickens before 
they are hatched. 

Mildness of the Season.—Vegetation is ‘‘ very forward ”— 
the same may be said of the rising generation. 

‘Fit for the Sycophant.—A Z'ruckle Bed. 

The Grecian Bend.—Towards Crete. 

Crumb-pets.—Robin redbreasts. 


(From the Free Lance). 
A Round of Beef.—A cow’s waist. 
A Beggarly Shame.—Robbing a pauper. 
A Grate Nuisance.—Bad coal. 
A Raw Material.—March wind. 
A Pair of Stays.—A couple of Customers that remain half- 
an-hour in a shop. 


The value of the beads exported from Venice last year 
amounted to 313,000. 

Lord Shaftesbury told a pleasant story at a ragged school 
meeting in Sheffield a few days ago of a ‘‘ pretty preacher.” 
Ladies would be surprised (said the noble earl) what effect 
they could produce if they would undertake to teach young 
men of the ragged and forlorn class, They would be treated 
with affection and with reverence. In one of the worst parts 
of London there was an institution which he visited. In one 
room he found about thirty-five men listening to the 
teachings of the daughter of a small shopkeeper in the 
neighbourhood. She was one of the prettiest women 
he ever saw in his life. He noticed that there was no 
one present but the young woman with those rough men, and 
said to the superintendent, ‘‘ Are you not afraid to leave my 
dear little friend alone with all those men?’ He replied, ‘I 
am.” ‘*Then why don’t you go to her?” ‘* You mistake 
my fear. Iam not afraid of their doing her any harm. They 
love her so much that they would lick the ground on which 
she walks; but I am afraid some person may step in, and, 
not being under authority, or knowing the manners of the 
place, may say something impertinent to her, and if he did he 
would not leave the place alive.” 

Ho.Loway’s OINTMENT AND PILLs.—Nature’s Moniror. 
—Pain, though hard to bear, is evidently necessary for our 
safety ; wanting it, disorder would become disease without our 
knowledge, death would end the scene ere danger was dis- 
covered. Suffering is the indicator of some disorder or disease, 
and should never be neglected, for the pain of to-day may 
prove the agony of to-morrow. Holloway’s medicaments stand 
pre-eminently forward, and are everywhere commended for 
quickly removing all maladies when the least uneasiness has 
discovered their seat and kind. These remedies so purify the 
blood and regulate its circulation that every organ acts 
perfectly, and every secretion is natural, which is health, and 
may be secured by every invalid at a trifling outlay. 

‘* Every mother and housekeeper must often act as family 
physician in the numerous illnesses and accidents that occur 
among children and servants. For many of these cases I have 
used Davis’s Pain Killer, and consider it an indispensable article 
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A LOVER’S QUARREL, 
By Evear Fawcett. 

CaN I think how it happened? Vaguely. 

She was there on the porch, you know, 
The white of the woodbines above her, 

The pomp of the roses below ; 
And zealously stitching, as usual, 

At the work you have doubtless seen— 
An impossible worsted parrot, 

A solecism in green, 


I stood by the gate and watched her, 
With fancies lovingly queer 

As those in your book of poems, Tom— 
The book that was damned last year. 

And so richly the sunbeams jewelled 
Her hair in its golden knot, 

That you, with your knack for sonnets, 
Would have scribbled one on the spot ! 


But when I unfastened the gate, Tom, 
The noise of its clinking latch 
Made her look from the parrot’s crimson wing 
With a crimson blush to match ; 
And the speed of her nimble needle 
Was stopped witha sweet surprise, 
As she led me up through the roses 
By the glad light in her eyes. 


And then for an hour and longer 
On the shadowy porch we sat, 

With songsters sweet in the woodbine 
To dreamily echo our chat— 

Light, wandering talk, and careless— 
Of many a trivial thing, 

But somehow beneath it a hidden joy, 
Like the gleam of the wedding-ring. 


It is wonderful, Tom, how often 
A sensible man will try, 
When his measure of bliss looks perfect, 
To fling it wantonly by ; 
The reverse, I suppose, of that impulse 
Which prompts us to shrink froni pain, 
And a problem in metaphysics 
I am powerless to explain. 


Did you ever contemplate in rapture, 
Like the poet’s frenzy fine, 

Some marvel of delicate colour, 
And faultlessly chaste design, 

And feel at the moment a longing, 
Destructively lunatic, 

To stab the immortal canvas 
With a lunge of your walking-stick ? 


Don’t smile ; for a similar madness 
Attacked me, I’m sure, that day. 
How the quarrel began or ended 
’Twould be idle, perhaps, to say. 
But the serpent that stole to our Eden 
(And I state, Tom, what I mean) 
Took the form of a worsted parrot, 
A solecism in green. 


I chose to be stupidly fretful 
That the eyes I loved were bent 
Always toward the tiresome bird, 
On its crimson wing intent. 
What I said is hard to remember ; 
Entre nous, I’d rather not try : 
’Twas a wish, I believe, that the parrot 
Could make use of his wing and fly. 


Her answer was apt and ready— 
You know, Tom, the darling’s wit-- 
‘¢ Poor bird ! as it’s only worsted 
You must fly, I suppose, from it.” 
What then? Old fellow, den’t ask me. 
I was petulant, she much more ; 
We quarrelled and parted.—You’re laughing, 
You unsympathetic bore ! 


But, Tom, as you go there this evening, 
While I sit gloomily here, 

Could you manage—I know you will, Tom— 
To whisper a word in her ear? 

Just mention how dearly I love her, 

. And say how forlorn I’ve been, 

And all for that odious parrot, 


to Possess his portrait, and intended to obtain it. ‘* But how | in the Family Medicine Box.”—N. Y. Examiner. | That solecism in green ! 


DEDICATED BY EXPRESS PERMISSION TO THE 


MONG the latest triumphs of modern skill, in the adaptation of Machinery Steen 


for purposes of general utility, combining Cheapness with Beauty of effect, now before the 


Public, is a FOURTH EDITION, now ready, in 1 vol., 15s., 
ER MAJESTY’S TOWER. 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 
SSA ME N “‘ This charming volume will be the most popular of all 
UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF Mr. Dixon’s works.”—Examiner. 
‘ BLACKETT, 13, t Marlb h-street. 
HRH. THE PRINCESS OF WALES IMITATING HAND-MADE EMBROIDERY, PERU ES OES E indy Greay mar Tboronenceieeel: 
: : BY A NEW PROCESS ’ Just published, price 6d., 
’ : 
~ : UR NATIONAL CHURCH ; its True 
A. BORGEN & CO. PATENTED BY MESSBS. BOLLEN & TIDSWELL, Glory. A Sermon Preached in Caterbury Cathedral 
; on Sunday, February 7, 1869. By his Grace the Archbishop 
HAVE OPENED THEIR Which they rightly cal} : of Cantersury. Published by request. 
D A N EE E R | E S London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 
| S H GA L ; E xX Cc E L S i O R bal Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 1s., . 
° ae oe : f th 3 
149, NEW BOND STREET, W., : For ev ery purpose of Trimming Ladies’ and Children’s Garments, its STRENGTH is greater than Nee et Be verion of ere Heative 
OMpy jer 2 - 5 of ny previously known—Cheapness, Richness of Effect, and Durability being the great aim of the | yo. «sur les Genoux de L’Eglise, 
prising a most Récherché Collection a atts 
DANI # ; London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row 
Davee oN EULERY, SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND OUTFITTERS IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 3 ‘ 
D NISH ELECTRO-PLATE, Are 8mo, cloth 1s,, 
ANISH TERRA COTTA, NEW SEASON'S TEA BY OVERLAND MAIL. DAILY, THOUGHTS ON CHRIST 
DANISH FURNITURE, Pree ae a Author of ‘The Divine Gift of 
ANISH PIANOFORTES, Phillt q & Co "9 Teas are Best and Cheapest. London: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, Paternoster-row. 
DAN SH FORCEUAIN, P NEW PUBLICATIONS 
ANISH BISQUIT, STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 8d., 2s., 28. 4d. per pound, : . 
DANISH IVORY GOODS EXCELLENT BLACK TEA is now only 2s. 6d. per pound. LEANINGS FOR MOTHERS 
DANI : RICH, RARE, CHOICE COFFEE, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. MEETINGS, COTTAGE READINGS AND 
DAN SH PICTURES, ’ ; ’ + eis undivelled Tease Therefore|be'partictier in DISTRICT VISITORS. Fsep. 8yo, 2s. cloth boards. 
FRoy pt SCULPTURE, &, &e, SFI Aintahce FEaRiaiRemneTE acon oer rad drensing, (OME : [HE VIRGIN MARY. By the Rev. 
T x " “a7: ' ar eh se Sermocr, M.A. Book Tract. No. 106. In 
“HE BEST MAKERS AND ARTISTS | PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, B.C. | agate newton ontid oh. 
an ona a A Price Current Free. Se ar as EW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR THE 
PHILL _ send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 YOUNG.—With Tinted Frontispieces. 2d. in fancy 
HE PICTORI AL LANGUAGE f King Williamatiect, city . and etid ress: Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station ar Market | cover. No. 85.—Children’s Fruits of the Spirit. 86.—Trust 
with LOWERS. A Series of 1. Sere cee movies Town in England or Wales, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards. and Try.—The Father’s Promise. 87.—Ellen’s May Day, 
Prati emblematic names pppenaad! atetenr Right PHILLIPS & CO. have no connexion with any House in Worcester or Swansea, gaa Other Tales, 88.—The Young Fisherman of Heligo- 
_ sures and Groups, and a Set of Fiv 4 val : 
edallions of Klowers a and a Set of Five superior Ova bets 
irivstenc:, ; hole Th isi : LORAL REWARD CARDS.—Packe 
ly mat different Groups, asgaeamand Wiseace reali The Best and Cheapest Package of Tea in England, A, containing Twelve Coloured Cards, 8d. per packet 
in stamps ie colours, and stamped out, post free, 1s. 7d. CHINESE C Cag} OUNDS of 1] FAMILY With descriptive letterpress, 
, amps. A pretty collecti =e : ADDY, containing SIXTEEN P excellent 
ae te aitiey aUNTONN IE ee eee A TEA, sent Carriage Free to any Rialway Station or Market Town in England or Wales, on receipt of 40s., by na Fe ee ascents | Ee eghieaT any Cowee™ 
» LO ’ ? rs : ease e i ’ a ? u 
sc PHILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City, London, E. road, 
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i RS. J. JOHNSON, Milliner and 
Dressmaker, begs to call attention to her Price-list 
of Ladies’ under-clothing. None but the best materials 
used, and first-class work guarranteed, 
Petticoats (frilled and insertion) from 4s. 6d. 
Night Dresses trimmed) wv eilals; bam OS4.005 
Chemises ., ve at oer seo Od: 
Knickerbocker Drawers (with 
rich lace and insertion) 
Drawers (trimmed).. 95 vet ss 3. 6d. 
Jacket Bodice . Ae rit ast) 1s. 6d. 

Any of the above sent cariiage paid to any part of the 
country on receipt of P.O.O., or town reference. 

Paper patterns of Jackets, 2s.; Robes, 2s. 6d.; Walking 
and other Costumes, 2s. 6d., direct from Paris. Millinery 
and Dressmaking in all its branches at extremely moderate 
charges. 

Ladies waited on at their own 1esidences. Left-off Ward- 
robes exchanged or purchased, 

IVY HOUSE, FOREST HILL, S. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


THE ARTISANS, LABOURERS, 


AND 
GENERAL DWELLINGS COMPANY 
(Limited), 


Capital, £250,000. Shares, £10. £1 paid per Share. 
Prestpent.—The DEAN of WESTMINSTER, 


ARBITRATORS, Loca Covncit. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes-| Thos. Bazley, Esq., M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- | John Cheetham, Esq., M.P. 
field. W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
Lord Elcho, M.P. M.P. 


&e., &e., &e. 4 
W. Swinpceucrst, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen’s dwellings on the co-operative principle. No 
beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company’s pro- 
perty. Profits realised» by workmen employed on the 
buildings, 40 per cent. Deposits received at 5 per cent. 
Prospectuses on application, enclosing postage stamp. 

Office : 1, Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
ef English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


COOKERY FOR £200 a YEAR; 


AND FOR MORE AND LESS AMOUNT OF 
INCOME. 

IN THE “ LADIES’ TREASURY,” FOR 1869. 
Ample and minute details for Cooking for different 
class Dinners, and the best methods of serving each 
Dish, will be given in every Number, commencing with 

January Number. 
Price NINEPENCE, Monthly. 
London: Bemrose & Sons, 21, Paternoster-row. 


BOON TO LADIES.—If your Hair 
is weak or falling off, have it Cut, Singed, and 
Shampooed. 


Charge, 2s. 6d. 

Advice given free of charge on all Diseases of the Hair by 
NICOLL, 40, Glasshouse-street, Regent-street. Hair- 
eutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

Send for Nicoll’s 21s. Coil, 30 inches long, and can be ar- 
ranged twenty different ways. 


PICTURE FRAMES, 
HANDSOME GILT FRAME, GLASS, 


and Back, 2s. 6d.—per dozen, 24s.—for the Coloured 
Picture given with the Illustrated London News. A large 
assortment of prints and chromo-lithographs, at wholesale 
prices. Every description of Maple and Gilt Frames, at 
tho lowest prices, at 
G. REES’S, 57, Drury-lane, & 43, Russell-street, W. 
Established 1800. 


——— eee ee 
YE QUEEN MAB LAMP is now used 

with unequivocal delight in every part of the civilised 
world. Purchasers are reckoned by tens of thousands, 
No trouble, no nuisance, no breaking of chimneys. 
Packed and sen anywhere, with wicks for three years’ 
use, on receipt of forty-six stamps. The Stella Lamp 
Depot, No. 11, Oxford-street, near Tottenham-court-road. 
—Txos. Greyit Porter, Patentee. 


en 
IGHT.—At No. 11, OX FORD- 
J STREET, and there only, is supplied the transcen- 
dently brilliant STELLA LAMP LIGHT. “A boon to 
the literary toiler.”—Sunday Times. “Night becomes a 
mimic day.”—Review. “With such a genial light for 
winter nights new sensations of home comforts are 
realised.”—Report on Light.—Tuos. G. Porrenr. Patentee. 


RIGGE'S EXTRACT OF ROSES, 


For Washing the Head, Cleaning, Strengthening, 
Beautifying, and Preserving the Hair in its softest 
texture and pristine colour. 

Sold in Bottles at 8s., 5s., and 10s. each by all Per- 
fumers and Chemists ; also by the Proprietors, 
FISHER AND HASELDEN, 

18, Conduit-street, Bond-street, London 

Where may be obtained the exquisite Perfume of 
the Handkerchief known as 
‘THE ROYAL EXTRACT OF FLOWERS,’ &c. 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 


h R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 

Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £2 10s. aset. These teeth are more natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced; and are self- 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston- 
square.—Consultations Free. 


[et 
ALSE’S GALVANIC APPARATUS. 
—Extraordinary Cures of Paralysis, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Muscular Power, Debility, Loss of Sleep, Indi- 
gestion, Asthma, Sciatica, Nervousness, Tic, &c. Send two 
stamps to Mr. Halse, Warwick Lodge, 40, Addison-road 
Kensington, London, for his Pamphlet on Galvanism, 
which contains the particulars of the most extraordinary 
cures, after all medicines and other galvanic machines had 
been tried in vain. ; 


ABERNETHY’S BLOOD PURIFIER, 


—This purifying medicine has an extraordinary effect 
in cleansing the blood from all impurities, and produces a 
beautifully clear complexion. In Scurvy, Skin Eruptions, 
hes and all complaints arising from impoverished 
its effects are marvellous. Price 2s. 9d. a bottle — 
London Agents, Messrs, Newnery, 45, St. Paul’s Church- 


yard, who are also Agents for « r 
~ d s ABERNETHY’S PILLS 
FOR THE NERVES,” 1s. 134. and 2s, 9d. a box a 


QTAMMERING, STUTTERING, &c 
2 


Cured by a simple, expeditious, 
without the use of any Mechanical Apia ect 
with Ordinary Pursuits. A vacancy for a Resident Patient 
at the Advertiser’s Country House.—For particulars eapts 
by letter to M. D., 5, Westmoreland-road, Westbourne. 


park, W. 33 _. 


168, REGENT STREET AND 46, GOODGE STREET, W. 
MESSRS. J. BEDFORD & CO. 


Respectfully invite the attention of Ladies to their cheap and ‘unrivalled assortment of Com- 


NEEDLEWORK, 


Or send for their ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST, which can be had Gratis and Post Free. 


CHILDREN’S FRENCH DRESSES, PELISSES, ROBES, &c., 


In the Best Material, traced for Braiding, Point Russe, &c., in great variety. 


PANAMA CANVAS AND KID WORK, 


Smoking Caps, Slippers, Cushions, Banner Screens, Work Cases, and many useful Articles in this new 
and easily-acquired work, with Patterns Commenced. 


Boxes of Goods sent to select from on a London reference being given. 


LADIES OWN MATERIAL TRACED FOR BRAIDING OR EMBROIDERY. 


Just published, price 1s., sent free by post for 12 stamps, 


THE PRACTICAL POINT-LACE ROOK, 


CONTAINING 


Eight Useful Designs, with Engravings of all the Point-Lace Stitches, and clear and simple 
instructions for working them. 


‘The best book on Point-Lace Work ever published.” 


London: J. BEDFORD & CO., 46, Goodge Street; 168, Regent Street, W.; and at all Fancy; 
; Lepositories and Booksellers, 


LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING & BABY LINEN 


WAREHOUSE, 


M. BRYANT, 28, Oxrorp-strEeet, Lonpon. 


(Opposite the Soho Bazaar.) 


M. BRYANT solicits particular attention to her Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing Department. 
Every article being hand-made, and of the best material at the lowest prices. 

INFANTS’ ROBES, CLOAKS, PELISSES, AND DRESSES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Trimmed BASKETS and BASSINETTES, A Large Assortment of MADEIRA EMBROIDERY. 
BERLIN WookL & FANCY WAREHOUSE. 
Every Novelty in French Jewellery, Beads, Combs, &c. Haberdashery, Hosiery, and Gloves. 


28, OXFORD STREET, LONDON (Opposite the Soho Bazaar). 


Z. SIMPSON AND CoO. 


FOR 


Silks and Velvet. 
General Drapery. 
Shawls, Mantles. 
Dresses, Ribbons. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


UPWARDS OF 30 YEARS AT 


48, 49, 50, & 53, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
PULLED DOWN FOR CITY IMPROVEMENTS. 
TEMPORARY PLACE OF BUSINESS, 


66, FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 


Gloves, Hosiery. 
Lace, Haberdashery. 
Flowers, Trimmings. 
Fancy Articles. 


THE FOLLOWING PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONS 


HAVE ALREADY APPEARED IN 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER, 


Any separate Number of which (excepting Nos. 1 to 8) can be had of the Publisher, WILLIAM FREEMAN, 
102, Fleet Street, London. 


No. No. No. 
1. The Princess Dagmar 41, Mddle. C. Nilsson 81. Queen Victoria 
2. Miss Braddon 42, Empress Charlotte 82, Madame Dudevant 
3. Adelina Patti 43. Miss Emily Faithful 83, Marguerite A. Power 
4, Dr. Mary Walker 44. Miss Burdett Coutts 84. Hannah More 
5. Princess Helena 45, Harriet Martineau 86, Mdlle. Titiens 
6. Miss Marsh , 46. Catherine Sinclair 86, Lady Dufferin 
7. Mrs. Brown (Arthur Sketchley) 47. Bessie Rayner Parkes 87. Miss S. Flora Heilbron 
8. Jean Ingelow 48. Eliza Blackwell, M.D, 88, Madame de Stael 
9. Mrs. J. Il. Riddell 49. Charlotte Corday 89. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
10. Eliza Cook 50. Anne Thomas 90. Countess Huntingdon 
11. Mrs. S. C, Hall 51. Letitia Eliza Landon 91. Countess Waldegrave 
12. Florence Nightingale 52. Mary Wollstonecraft 92. Grace Aguilar 
13. Hon. Mrs. Norton 53. Mrs. Hemans 93, Fanny Kemble 
14. Mrs. E. M. Ward 54, Mrs. Linton 94. Madame de Seyvigne 
15. Mary Howitt 55. Countess Hahn-Hahn 95. Joan of Arc 
16. Lady Eastlake 56. Mrs. Gatty 96. A. B. Edwards 
17. Lady Baker 57. Florence Marryatt 97. Miss Carpenter 
18. Mrs. Therneycroft 58, Queen of the Greeks 98. Mrs. N. Crosland 
19. Miss Clara L. Balfour 69. Fanny Fern 99. Mrs. G, Linnzeus Banks 
20. Rosa Bonheur 60. Lady Tlerbert of Lea 100. Fredrika Bremer f 
21. Miss Herbert 61. Kate Terry 101. Queen Isabella of Spain 
22. Miss Parr (‘‘ H. Lee”) 62. Mrs, Barbauld 102. M iss Hosmer 
23. Mrs. Gladstone 63. Dr. Elizabeth Garrett 103, Louisa Pyne 
24. Mrs. Bessie Inglis 64. Emma Jane Worboise 104. Duchess of Sutherland 
25. Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe 65. Mrs. Macquoid 105. Mrs. Yelverton 
26. Arabella Goddard 66. Mrs. Charles Keane 106. Miss Minnie Hauck 
27. Adelaide A. Proctor 67. Matilda B. Edwards 107. Rossini ‘ 
28. Mrs. Gaskell . . e 68. Mrs. Mackenzie Daniel 108. The Princess Louisa of Sweden 
29. Agnes Strickland 69. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry 109. Matilda M. Ifays 
30, Frances Power Cobbe 70. Mrs. Browning 110. Charles Dickens | 
31. Mrs. Chas. Wightman 71. Mrs. Carey Brock 111. George Macdonaid 
32, Miss Jewsbury 72. Virginia Gabriel 112. Rev. Norman Macleod 
33, Mrs. Bray 73. Mdme. Schumann 113. Mdme. Sainton Dolby 
31. Mrs. Sigourney 74. Mrs. Tighe 141. Anthony Troliope 
35. Eliza Meteyard. 5. Sarah Tytler 115. Edmund Yates 
36. Mrs. Bayly 76. The Princess Margaret. 116. W illiam Makepeace Thackeray 
37. Madame Lind-Goldschmidt 77. Mary Russell Mitford 117. Mrs. Frances Trollope 
38. Mrs. Oliphant 78. Charlotte Bronte 118. Alfred Tennyson 
39. Mrs. Scott-Siddons 97. Mrs. Eiloart 119. J ohn Ruskin 
. Mrs, Jameson 80, Mdlle, Kellogg 2 yin j 120. Miss Marriott 


NEW NOVELS. 


JEROME LOCK. A Novel. 
Price 7s, 6d 


LOUIS DE RIPPIE: A Tale from Real Life. 


By Dariow Forster. 1 vol. post 8vo, price 5s, 
[Now ready. 


1 vol. post 8vo. 


[Now ready. 


AT ALL THE LIBRARIES :— 


THE GOLDSWORTHY FAMILY; or, The 
Country Attorney. By Wituiax Gitbert, Esq., 
Author of “Shirley Hall Asylum,” “ Margaret Meas 
dows,” ‘The Weaver's Family,” ‘The Rosary,” “A 
Legend of Wilton Abbey” &., &c. In two vols., 
crown 8v0, 732 pp., price 12s, 

“Considered as a psychological, and even as a physio- 
logical study, ‘The Goldsworthy Family’ is worthy of all 
praise.”—Sunday Times. 

“The Goldsworthy Family’ is really a masterly novel 
and ina school of art so long neglected, that we expect it 
will find no little favour with the English public.”—Spec- 
tator. 


SHIRLEY HALL ASYLUM; or, The Memoirs 
of a Monomaniac. By Wittiam Gitzert, One vol., 
crown 8vo, 400 pp., cloth, 6s. 

“The discovery of a modern story, where some attempt 
has been made to study truthfulness and nature, is as greac 
as Crusoe’s footprint in the sand ”— Times. 


“ The tales are all selected with a judgment and taste that 
go some way towards redeeming the book from close affinity 
with the ordinary sensation volume. ... A great dealso! 
humour lightens the volume from beginning to end.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

“ Like Defoe, he almost always succeeds in making you 
think he is copying direct from actual experience, and not 
creating at all.... Yet there is more of distinct idea 
traced in these stories than Defoe ever admitted.”—Spec- 
tator 

“There is a singular skill in the management of all parts 
of this work—a marvellous consistency in the preservation 
of the precise mental condition assigned to the narrator. 
‘Shirley Hall’ has now the rare merit of being thoroughly 

original and unique.”—Morning Star. 


THE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton Abbey. 
By Wiruam Gitsest, Author of “Shirley Hall 
Asylum,” &c, Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, cloth, 
gilt, price 3s. 6d. 


«The Rosary’ is in every respect worthy of an author 
already most favourably known as the author of ¢ Margaret 
Meadows ’ and ‘Shirley Hall Asylum.’”—Observer. 

“The tale is a faithful reflex of the religious fervour of 
the under class of English society immediately before the 

teformation, and conveys, moreover, a graphic idea of the 
general state of the country.”—Morning Advertiser. 

«<The. Rosary’ is an agreeable tale, giving evidence of 
the powers which won cordial reception for ‘Shirley Hall 
Asylum.’”—A theneeum, 


e 
MARGARET MEADOWS: A Tale for the 
Pharisees. By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. 
In one vol., crown 8yo, 400 pp., cloth 2s. 6d. 


‘This isa most painful story, written with power and 
alent.”—A thenceuin. 

“The scenes he describes are painted with so much 
fidelity as to give the book something of more value than 
is usually attached to a work of fiction.”—Illustrated 
London News, 

“If the story is an invention, we should claim for its 
author a genius second only to Defoe.”—Ilustrated Times. 


THE WEAVER’S FAMILY. A Tale of 1848. 
By the Author of “ Shirley Hall Asylum. Fscp. 8vo, 
352 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“ We cannot all plumb for ourselves the depth of that 
misery, but we ought all to know that in our own way we 
may aid in overcoming it ; and ‘The Weaver’s Family’ is a 
valuable contribution to that knowledge.”—Times. 


STRIVE AND WAIT; or, Passages in the Life 


of Philip Marsham. By the late Joun Rosxr Butuiy, 
F.S.A. In one vol., post 8vo, 280 pp., 7s. 6d. 


‘The author has given us a very fair tale, with nothing 
unhealthy or sensational.”—Illustrated News of the World. 

“There is some clever writing in * Strive and Wait.’ ”— 
London Review. 

* There is a freshnessin ‘ Strive and Wait’ which is quite 
invigorating. "—Public Opinion. 


A KING PLAY AND EARL GERALD. 
Tales from English History. By Mrs. T, E. Frerman. 
Square 16mo, 96 pp., cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


* A story of the greatest possible interest, which cannot 
fail to fascinate young people.”—Dial, 


THE STAR of POLAND, and other Scenes and 
Sketches from History. By Miss M. E. Carrow. In 
one vol., crown 8vo, 216 pp., extra cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. 


‘With some attention and very considerable pleasure 
we have read the contents of this little volume. The 
simple and unaffected style, and the judicious choice of 
subjects, render it eminently successful as a book for young 
people.”—Edinburgh Daily Review, 

‘They are sure to be well received by many readers, and 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the young.”—Christian 
World. 

“The book will be suitable and welcome as a gift to the 
young, of far greater interest to the recipients than many 
which are selected for the purpose.”—Christian Witness, 

« These sketches are intended chiefly to illustrate female 
character. We are sure our young friends would have great 
delight in reading them.”—Nonconformist. 


SORROWS AND JOYS: Tales of Quiet Life. 
Fsep. 8vo, cloth, gilt, price 1s. 6d. 


‘This little volume will bea favourite with young people.” 
—British Standard, 

“The little folks will doubtless ponder these quiet tales 
with satisfaction.” berdeen Herald. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


UNTING, SHOOTING, AND 
FISHING. 

THE STRONGEST MAN in tho world cannot break the 
ever-lasting Porpoise-skin Boot Laces made by 
GILL AND CO., 

12, Brewer-street, Golden-square, London, W. 

Price 1s. per pair; by post, 14 stamps ; six pairs, 5s. 

FRENCH DUBBING.—This invaluable composition 
possesses the properties of preserving leather, rendering it 
supple and waterproof. It is identically the same dubbing 
as that used by the best curriers in Bordeaux. BOOTS, 
SHOES, and HARNESS are particularly benefited by its 
application. 

Sold Wholesale and Retail by W. GILL and CO. 
Curriers and Leather Sellers, 12, Brewer-street, Golden- 
square. 

Price 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d,, and ds, per can. - 


D HER OAPITAL. By 


E 
Elegantly bound. 


8s, 6d, Crown 8vo, price 

5 [Just published. 

‘rng b _, Cook’s Exeursiontst. 

Narrative Suet little book before us contains the 

Where § ° her adventures, and of her visit to Caprera, 

General fo, Was the honoured guest of the devoted 
or a couple of days.” 


« Londonderry Standard. 


This elegan 


Chapt aA t little volume consists of thirty short 
the Year’ See tive of the author’s tour in Italy in 
of ¢ “00, and it forms a series of graphic sketches 


le nae oa : 
Memoranda tous localities visited; together with 
‘ 4 of their characteristics and curiosities, 


n : : 
complshmenseee™™ The author is a lady of high ac- 
Irdly fail’, an exceedingly readable bock, and can 


0 obtain extensive popularity.” 


“Tal The Leader. 
much tac her Capital will doubtless meet with 


ae Public Opinion. 

Mirey thd & gossiping book, by an enthusiastic ad- 

Wil] fairy] aribaldi. Those who read this little book 
Fr have their sympathies moved for the cause 
S authoress advocates so ably in her own 

—that is, as a lady and a Christian.” 


Lady's Own Paper. 

vork of a lady whose heart and soul 
not only with devout piety but also 

nse love of Italy, and a fervid admiration 

teroes of that great but unhappy country.” 


London : William Freeman, 102 Fleet-strect. 


“ 1. 
ar This ig the y 
wiy2SDired 
4h an inte 
Of the here 


J ; 
St published, foolscap 8vo, cloth, price 2s., 


ROPHETIC OUTLINES. Second 
“8. The Times of the Gentiles as Scriptually 
red, briefly considered in relation to the 
Ys of the Fourth Kingdom. 


By Joun Rees-Moaa. 


This 
the Orig a Second Chapter in the consideration, in 
‘Snal Series, of the Four Kingdoms, as fore- 

33g tre to Daniel and St. John, which work the 

er TUS reviewed :— 

from th author’s spirit is earnest and devout, free 

Often Boe presumptuous self-assertion which is so 

Pendens Y¢ found in books on prophecy.”—The Inde- 
“ 

Th Temperately, 
- Pevental Mail. 

Sant »€ Style of this little book is modest and plea- 
ce ae te Nonconformist. 

Danie] Calm and careful exposition of the visions of 
oe Lhe Christian World. 

able vw: thank Mr. Rees-Mogg as another earnest and 
© Witness ri 
ment ss to the truth that we are on the eve of 

is at 3 ous changes, and that the coming of the Lord 
Tt and.”_The Rainbow. 

Dires ontains a good sketch of the four great em- 

Counsel. “erspersed with much-needed warnings nd 

’. —The Quarterly Journal of Prophecy. 


London: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


Third Edition. Fsep. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
BOOK for the SORROWFUL: or, 


ivine Truth in its Relation to Human §uffer- 
y the late Rey. E. Heywoop. 


Ondon: William Freeman, 102, Fleet-street. 


sensibly, and concisely written.”— 


ings, 


In the Press, 


and SENNA. A Carthartic in 
v Doses: Moral, Literary, Educational, 
atic, Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
Uption Fscp. Svo, cloth. [In a few days. 


London : William Freeman, 102,Fleet-street. 


(ITY ITALIAN, SOAP, OIL, anp 
CANDLE DEPOT. 


Great Reduction in Price for Ready Money. 


SALTS 


Seve 
Pr am, = 


ese 


Household Soaps, dry and fit-for use, railway carriage 


fre 

tie no charge for the case if 1 cwt. or upwards be 

26a} at one time. Railway carriage paid on mixed orders 
“Ue. Pricel-ist sent upon application. 


WHITMORE and CRADDOCK, 
Purveyors to the Royal Palaces. 


CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, éc, 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


and waterial, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
Combi abriicles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
hme transparency with unequalled strength and 

and ig ‘ Tom unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
Tay be a fasy application, A few of the uses to which it 
hoig Gig nlied : The repairs of every description of House- 
amen. and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
ippin 8, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
88 of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 


Marp 
ang ® and Alabaster’ Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 


0 
M ane Vases and Pendants, Costly wares, Ancient and 
be Tene, hat cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 


d, however much broken. 


Solq : 
and Pits bottles, at 1s, Sold by all respectable Chemists 
Sole Iny Xt Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 


€ntor and Maker, 
Wis 


— ; FOULKEs, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


B 
Y Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent. 


M Lear pt 

Orr; reagent 

“son's Archimedian Hem-Folder 

TH é FOR 

pMana: SEW ING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. - 
. ad solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 

© the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 

rawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 


© Te cg 


\u THE THROAT AND VOICE. 
at 
uES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
n UoS8 for al} 
estj > 
the fan onial N 


produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
who wish to sing or speak well. 


% 845,—Juxnxy Lip writes: “I confirm 


ber sti ay already so general.” 

ene ted my No, 621.—Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have 
fi Testimontre from the use of them.” 

hd tal No, 4,087.—Anrrep G. Vance writes: “1 


Tes imoniay beneficial.” 
*Pprove = W 4126.—Arcupisuor Mansixa writes: “I 
oe $ as highly of them.” 
*Usta n, aaa delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
its decling a the power and compass of the voice, 
Chords. *, and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
in Box 
org 
frig. 


8, 


4, Ss at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d each ; post free for 
Black 


SS aaiee by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26, 
<4, London, and all Chemists. 


Sciotvans | 
TW 

Pits WEB'S IRON and QUININE. 
a aM, 8nd the Bos C for STRENGTHENING the SYS- 


25 ty, Poverty eens in case of Constitutional De- 


21 2 per Bott 
’ Princes.stroot, Ta 


ais Nervous Affections, &c. Price 
rom Schouver, French Chemist, 
nover-square, W., London, 


NOTICE. 


Ss. LEWIS 
Many Years Silk Buyer and Manager for SIMPSON & CO., 
HAS NOW ON SALE 
FOUR THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS WORTH OF 
SILK, SATIN, MOIRE ANTIQUE, AND SILK VELVETS. 


Silks, Plain Colours and Fancy, from 1s. 4d%. to 68. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 24d. to 14s. 11d.; Velvets, Coloured, from 
Is. 11}d. to 3s. 11d.; Blacks, from 2s. 11d. to 14s. lld. The above will be the cheapest Lot ever offered to the Public. 


ADDRESS—IMPORTANT. 
Shel HAaWerele Stark. OsOre 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN 
(Opposite Furnival’s Inn). 


BARS 


Spoons and Forks Stamped Al Quality, of the best Manufacture, and 
Guaranteed by 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURIN G JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH 
82, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
ESTIMATE :— 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. bead Pattern. 
12 Spoons, Table 5 ss ie 56 pe as ve PT “¥ -- £312 0 £5 2 0 
12 ‘i Desert oh; a +s on os ri as oe 211 0 316 0 
12 55 Tea 1bel 2.3 0 
2. Us Soar Sart eo: * iss 07 0 012 0 
Cy hee a ce oes ts od ord tee ee. epee) 10.6 017 0 
2 - Gravy a 2 ae #4 Fs i Ae re a aye et ey ren 114 0 
2 Ladles, Sauce ; . ° ee we =e ver (011280 017 0 
1 t Soup 16 6 111 0 
12 Forks, Table 412 0 6 2 0 
12 53 Dessert 3.8 «+O 412 0 
£19 8 G6 £27 6 0 
Discount, 50 per cont. .. 7. <e os 7. 9119 6 1313 0 
£99 0 £13 13 0 


RICTIARD A. GREEN having purchased, at a great advantage for cash, a Manufacturer’s entire Stock of Spoons and 
Forks, is prepared to offer a Bargain to his Customers. The Prices are taken from the List usually charged to tie Public, 
and 450 per Cent. Discount is taken off to insure a speedy return at a small profit. 


RIMMEL’S SURPRISE BOUQUETS, 


Containing a Screen Fan, Violets, 3s, 6d.; Roses and other Flowers, ds. 


RIMMEL’S ORIENTAL ASPERSOR, 


for sprirkling scented waters, 1s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. : 
Riumew’s New Perrvemes, Lhlang-Ihlang, Nouvelle, Marquise and Grande Duchesse. 
3 in a neat box, 7s. : : 
Toilet Vinegar, of world-wide celebvity for its useful and sanitary properties, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. 
Extract of Lime Juice and Glycerine, the best preparation for the Hair, 1s, 6d., 2s. 6d., and ds, 
Rose Water Crackers, 2s. per dozen. Costume Crackers (very amusing 3s. 6d. per dozen. 
Illuminated Dinner Cards, 1s. 6d. per dozen; by post for 19 stamps. 
Dinner Table Fountains, to replace the Rose Water Salver, from lis. 


HUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 


96, STRAND; 128, REGENT-STREET; and 24, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
17, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, PARIS. 


2s, Gd. each, 


Giloves, kseciivately B-endumed,. 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 

Ladies’, 4s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s 8d; post free, two extra stamps 

Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 

Anelegant assortment of Glove’ 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST, 
CITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


TRADE MARK, 


Ladies’ an 1 Gentlemen,s Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair, Ee 


THE 
“DENMARK” PHAETON 


INVENTED AND BUILT FOR 
H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NESS BROTHERS, 
8, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C 
Price 22 Guineas. 


Carriages and Harness of all kinls, for home and 
foreign service. 


DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION. 
READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
Patent Noisetrss WHEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Modcrate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 


Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


For Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
and. Neuralgia, 


paste GREAT REMEDY of the DAY is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE, A few doses will cure all incipient cases. 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital 
importance that the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now Sold under the Protection of 
Government authorising a Stamp bearing the words ‘Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” without 
which none is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood. The Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, Is. 13d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. Sole Manufacturer, 


J.T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell-street, London, W.C. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS, 


In BOXES at ls. 134. 


|] COMPLAINTS, | 


/f 


2s. 9d. 4s, 6d., & 11s, 


Economists and Connoisseurs 
SHOULD BUY 


BARRY & €0,’§ 


PREPARED 


COCOA, 


WHICH 18 
The Excellence of Prepared Cocoa 
SOLD IN PACKETS, 
BY ALL GROCERS, 


ONE SHILLING PER POUND 


Has no Atiractive Name but Quality to Recommend 
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. 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


WEHBSTER’S TEAS 


ARE THE STANDARD OF 
EMCrE Luis EINIG-E 
AND THE TEST OF 


CHEAPNESS, 


Combining Economy with Luxury, ensuring to Con- 
sumers the best value for money, and the enjoyment of 


GOOD TEA. Per Pound, 
8. d. 
EXCELLENT CONGOU. Wish c-Si. ee ee AED 0 
Quite equal to any supplied as best at 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
THE FINE KAISOW CONGOU .. .. 6 


Is the best Half-Crown Tea in England. 
THE CIIOICE OLD-FASHIONED SOUCHONG 3 0 
Is the best 3s. Tea in England. 
THE HNIGHEST CLASS BLACK TEA... .. .. 3 
Excels all others, Tea in perfection. 
Good and Useful Black Tea, 1s, 6d., 1s. 8d., and 1s, 10d, 


No. 39, Moorgate Street, City, 


Corner of London Wail. 


The Sale of Electro Silver Plate 


At a Reduction of One-third continues at 


REI DES; 
28, CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 
ELECTRO TABLE FORKS AND SPOONS, in every 
pattern, at 19s. 6d. per doz. 
ELECTRO SIDE DISHES AND COVERS (making 
eight dishes), from 90s. per set. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SERVICES (Com- 
plete), from 30s. to £4 10s. 
ELECTRO CAKE BASKETS, from 19s. 6d. 
ELECTRO BISCUIT BOXES, from lis. 


ELECTRO FISH EATERS, from 35s. per doz., i 
: case. 


ELECTRO DESERT KNIVES, from 37s. 6d. per doz. 
in case. : 


ELECTRO CRUET STANDS, from 8s. 6d. 


ELECTRO EGG FRAMES, EPERGNES, WAITERS, 
&e., equally moderate in price—quality guaranteed 


FIELD'S, 28, CHEAPSIDE. 


PERRY & CO.’S 
SSA INSTANTANEOUS INK EX- 
f TRACTOR AND UNIVERSAL 
ANTI-STAIN, 

It casily removes, ink spots, iron 
| moulds, fruit, wine, and other stains 
from the skin, paper, linen, wood, 
bone, ivory, &c. Sixpence each, post 
| free Seven Stamps. 
ae) Sold by Stationers and Chemists. 

Wj Wholesale, 37, Red Lion-square, an 
3, Cheapside London, 


PERRY & CO.’S 
INDELIBLE MARKING INK 
PENCIL, 

For Marking Linen, Silk, Cotton, 

Parchment, and Garden Tallies. 
i} Directions for Use.—Moisten the 
¥ part to be written upon with a solu- fy 
tion of soda dissolved in water, then ff 
mark on the linen while wet, and [He 
afterwardsiron the writing with ahot fig 
#| iron until it turns black. N.B.—Com- fies 
i) mon soda or carbonate of soda will [Age 
a) answer equally well. ee 
4) ‘Sold by Stationers and Chemists, iy 
prize Sixpence each. Sample, post [MR 
tree, Seven Stamps. ie 
37, RED LION SQUARE, and 
3, CHEAPSIDE, LUNDON, 


OUT and RHEUMATISM.—The ex- 

cruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quckly re- 

lieved and cured in a few days by that celebrated Medicine 
—BLAIR’S GOUT and RHEUMATIC PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per 
Box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT, 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allawed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment, 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much case and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 
Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londen. 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, . 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


HE material of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK- 
NESS and swelling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen- 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. Gd., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, iccadilly, London. 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


[Marcu#13, 1869. 


SEASON 1869. 
(JHAPMAN'S, NOTTING-HILL, W. 


All Goods marked in Plain Figures. 


EST SILKS ORNS Leys: 
BLACK GROS GRAIN SILKS, 45s. 12 yards, 
Messrs. BONNET’S SILKS, £3 6s. 12 yards. 

MOIRE ANTIQUES, £3 6s. 9 yards. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 


MANTLES, aud JACKETS, beautifully Soft and 


Silk-like. 
Sacrificed at 1s, 11d. and 2s. 6d. per yard. 


ANISH SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 


As worn by the Princess. 
Exquisite Tints for Evening Wear, 19s. 6d. 10 yards, 
32in. wide. 


ROCHE SILK-FINISHED ALPACA, 
Perfectly new ; for Promenade. 
Warranted to Wear, 15s. 10 yards. 
32in. wide. 


ATIN CLOTHS and ROUBAIX 
REPS. 
25s. 10 yards. Wery durable. 
New Spring Shades now Ready. 


GERGES, All-Wool. The Best Manu- 


factured. 
17s. 6d. (value 27s. 6d.), 9 yards, 34in wide. 
Write for Patterns. 


OURNING.—LADIES: I desire to 

direct your very special attention to my JANUS 

CORD, at 26s. 6d. the Full Dress of 10 yards. It is very 
durable and remarkably cheap. 


NAPIER CLOTH, 15s. 10 yards. 


UEEN’S CLOTH, Norwich Manu- 
facture. 
2s, 11d. and 3s. 6d. per yard. 
Beautiful Texture. 


ORROCKS’S LONG CLOTH, 43d. 


per yard. 
LINENS, SHEETINGS, &c. 


AMES CHAPMAN, NOTTING- 
HILL, W. 
Patterns of all Goods Free. 


AT THE ROYAL IRISH DEPOT, 
68, GREAT MARYLEBONE-STREET, LONDON, W. 
Can be had 
EMBROIDERED HANDKERCHIEFS from 5s. 6d. to 
30s. per dozen; also in Irish Embroidered Muslin as 
follows: Chemissettes, Ties, Collars, Sets, Sleeves, Frocks, 


Robes and Embroideries, &c. Point-lace Aprons 6s. to 21s. 
Coifs, Sets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, Sashes, Parasol Covers, 


Ties, &c. 
AUGUSTUS F. STALMAN COLE, Sole Proprietor. 


MISS EMILY FAITHFULL 
Will REPEAT her 


LECTURE ON THE CONDITION AND CLAIMS OF 
WOMEN, WITH “SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
THEIR HIGHER EDUCATION,” 


On THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 18th. 
To commence at 8.30 precisely. 


Tickets may be had at Messrs. Mitchell’s, Chappell’s, 
Lamborn, and Cocks, and Mr. Bubb, Bond-street ; Mr. 
Ollivier, Old Bond-street ; Messrs. Cocks, New Burlington- 
street; Keith and Prowse, Cheapside; Hays, 4, Royal 
Exchange Buildings ; Mr. Hall, at the Rooms; and at the 
Victoria Press, Princes-street, Hanover-square. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO’S NEW MUSIC. 
ATTON’S NEW SONG—OUR DEAR 


OLD CHURCH OF ENGLAND.—Song, 3s.; ditto 
as a four-part song, 2s.; as a piano solo, 3s. Each free at 
half-price, with an extra stamp for postage ; and for a brass 
band six stamps. 

RAT. _W.. WRIGHTON’S eNEW: 

SONGS and BALLADS, 3s. each, free by post 19 
stamps each. 


Sleeping on Guard. The Pilgrim’s Return. 


The Belfry. As One by One our 
Quaint and Olden. Friends Depart. 

My Name. Fair Spring is Coming. 
The Flow’ret is Faded. The Wishing Cap. 

O’er Thee Alone. Remember Me. 

A Wish. Thy Voice is Near. 

The Liquid Gem. Her Bright Smile Haunts 
Shylie Bawn. Me Still. 


HE MUSICAL BOX, a Sensational 
Piece for Pianoforte. By I. Lizsicu. 3s., free by post 
19 stamps. 


HE DAYS WERE. SWEET IN 

SUMMERTIME. Song. Words by R. Reece; music 

by G. B. Atten. No.1 in C. No. 2 in E flat. Sung by 
Mr. Vernon Rigby. 3s.; each free by post for 19 stamps. 


THEN THE ROSES BLOW. Song. 
Words by R. Reece; Music by G. B, Auten. 3s.; 


free by post for 19 stamps. 


{eee GIPSY COUNTESS, for Two 
Voices. By the Composer of “What are the Wild 
Waves Saying?” 4s. each; free by post, 25 stamps each. 
“A tradition is current in the North of England that a 
young earl of one of the border counties, in the course of 
his rambles, met with a beautiful gipsy girl, whose charms 
at once made a deep and lasting impression on his heart.” 
It is pleasant and varied, and comprises soprano and tenor 
solos. Vide Dublin Express. 48.; free by post, 25 stamps. 


DIEU.—FAREWELL MY OWN, 

MY NATIVE HOME! Abt’s new simple and ele- 

gant Ballad, so exquisitely sung by Mdlle. Liebhart ; and 

to be repeated, by desire of the subscribers, at Herr Kuhe’s 
Second Uoncert. 3s.; free by post, 19 stamps, 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington-strect. 
And of all Musicsellers, 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW NOVELS. 
This day, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, price 25s., 


PHINEAS FINN, the IRISH 


MEMBER. By Antuoxy Trottore. With Twenty 
Illustrations by J. E. Millais, R.A. 


Now Publishing in Weekly Numbers, price 6d. each; or in 
Monthly Parts, price 2s, each, 
E KNEW HE WAS RIGHT. By 
Antony Trotuore, With Illustrations by Marcus 
Stone. 
on; VIRTUE & CO,, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 


is made; all who desire to try it for a month 
or two, can do so free of expense, and every 
housewife or housekeeper who wild see that tional Rooms to their Sewing Machine Depart- 
the few very simple directions for its proper ment, and Ladies wishing to acquaint them- 
management are attended to by her servants 
or subordinates the first time of using—to 
whom it will then, whether with or without 
prejudice, commend itself—is sure to appre- | find every desirable facility afforded by the 
ciate its great economy, and with personal | best selection in London, including the best 
practical authority cordially to recommend it ; Hand Machines, both Chain and Lock Stitch. 
such has been our experience, in a remarkable 
manner, during the last three years. See new 
Catalogues free by post. Braprorp & Co., 
63, Fleet Street, London. 


HAND-SEWING 


THE “HOWE” 


Solving THachines 


COMPLETE 


ARE THE 
CHEAPEST, BEST, “77 1Qs 
AND 
SIMPLEST ADAPTED 
IN THE ‘ FOR 


WORLD. 471 KINDS OF WORK. 


NONE SHOULD PURCHASE WITHOUT 


Gold Medal 
PARIS, 


CATALOGUES AND SAMPLES FREER, 


GEORGE W. HOWE, MANAGER, 


1867 FIRST EXAMINING. 
64, Barca peepee el ST 14 E G4 [-] OW E” 
MPHE “Vowel” Washing Machine is S EW j | ft MA F r | iN F S 
a 


now unquestionably the most useful that 


BRADFORD & CO. have just added addi- 


selves with the respective merits of the best 
acknowledged Family Sewing Machines, will 


Prospectus post free. 


63, FLEET STREET. 


w 
S 
S 


LOCK-STITCH 
TREADLE MACHINE, 


£800 


MACHINE, 
£3 3s. 


1s 
COMPLETE. 
GUARANTEED COMPLETE. GUARANTEED 
: TO DO TO DO 
Samples 
p AL ws INDS | gamples A Wider Range 
Free, DOMESTIC oraork 
SEWING NEES tracer 
Witnu NEATNESS AND ANY MACHINE 
Rapipiry. 


HITHERTO INTRODUCED. 


41, OXFORD ST., LONDON. 


SEWING MACHINE 


For BEAUTY and REGULARITY of stitch is incomparably the 
most perfect. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 


For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 


Price-lists with Samples of Work on application to the 
Patentees, 
R, E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory» 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SILENT SEWING MACHINE 


(HAND AND TREADLB), Is the 


Easiest to learn, work, manage, and keep in order ; 
Does the finest, strongest, most beautiful, most 
durable, and best work ; 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1807. 


Gives perfect satisfaction in every respect. 
Those who have once used it are rarely satisfied with 


any other. 


==> Those who have experienced the worthlessness of 
cheap hand machines and the troublesomeness 
of two-thread machines, are constantly exchang- 
é ing for the SikenT Sewine Macuine. Jt ts the 
only practicable machine for family use, being the only one so simple, well made, and 
reliable, that it can be used by any one, will last a generation without repair, and is always 
in order. Book (96 pages) free. —Machines carriage paid. 


135, REGENT STREET, & 150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, 


FOR CHILDREN’S DIET. 


CAUTION! 
To obtain extra profit by the 


sti & POT, yy 
a - a __ sale, counterfeit cheap qualities 


LEATIS> 
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‘55 au 7oaye sometimes audaciously sub- 


PATENT SEY ated instead of 
CORN FLOUR. spown & POLSoN'S 
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7 TRADE MARK’ 


HE WIDOW’S QUADRUPLE CAPE 
A Special Crape, to indicate the deepest Mourning. 
This crape is very durabie, and will neither change colour 
nor lose its crimp by exposure to wet. It cannot be 
bought at any other establishment in the kingdom unless 
the vendor has previously purchased it at 
JAY'S. 


OIERIES LYONAISES.—Ladies re- 
quiring cheap Black and White SILKS for DRESSES 
are invited to see the FRENCH SILKS Messrs, JAY are 
selling at 2} guineas the dress (15 yards). 
JAY’S. 


Ric8 .FRENCH: BLACK SILKS.— 

The best Silks, and which alone can be warranted to 
wear, are manufactured by M. Bonnet and Cie., of Lyons, 
The manufacturers’ name will be found woven in theend ot 
each piece. 


JAY'S, 


TOURNING, One Guinea and a Half 
ah the Dress.—JANUS CORD, manufactured expressly 
for Messrs. JAY, and recommended by them as the best, 
the cheapest, and the most durable material at the price, 
for Mourning. Janus Cord makes up remarkably well, and 
ladies, who at this season of the year wear black for choice, 
will find it an excellent wearing dress, 

JAY'S, 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE 
247, 249, & 251, REGENT-STREET, 


NEW DRESSES. 


PUBN G the month of MARCH we shall 

offer for SALE a very LARGE LOT of NEW- 
PLAIN, and FANCY DRESSES, suited for the present 
and early Spring wear—comprising every new Texture, 
both of French and English Manufacture, and for Price 
and Quality we have never before been able to lay before 
our Customers such a large, useful, and cheap Stock of 
Goods, enabling us to give the best possible value for ready 
money. Patterns, as usual, will be sent post free to any 
address, 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, SHEETINGS, 
QUILTS, COUNTERPANiUS, LONG CLOTHS, 
HUCKABACKS, TOWELLINGS, GLASS CLOTHS 
TABLE CLOTHS, and every description of Plain Drapery 
at Manufacturers’ Prices. Goods of this description are 
now exceedingly cheap, and will not be lower in price. It 
is a favourable opportunity for families and others furnish 
ing. 
Patterns post free. 
HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


\ ANUFACTURERS of UNDER- 

CLOTHING for Ladies and Children; one of the 
largest Retail Stocks at Wholesale prices, 

Marriage or other large outfits executed in the shortest 
time at the most moderate prices. 

Carriage pa‘d upon all parcels above 20s. in amount. 

Omnibuses pass the door at frequent intervals from al- 
most every Railway Station in London. 

Competent assistants sent with samples of Underclothing 
to take orders in any part of London or suburbs free of 
charge. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


ELVETEEN for DRESSES, 

MANTLES, and JACKETS, beautifully soft and silk- 

ike, sacrificed at 2s, Gd. per yard, usually sold at 4s. 6d, 
Patterns sent. 


EW MORNING DRESSES, Genteel 

Styles, Plain and Figured, at 8s. 9d., 10s. 9d., and 

12s. 9d. the full dress; French Merino in all colours, finest 

quality at 2s, the yard; superior wool Popeline; best Paris 
Fabric, at 16s. 9d. the dress, not to be equalled, 


ILK REPS, in Bright Colours and 
Black. The SERRANO CLOTH, a French fabric, 
containing a portion of Wool which is not seen on the right 
side; suited for morning or dinner wear; 38s. 9d. the Full 
Dress. 


APANESE SILKS, First-rate in 
Quality, at 2s. 64d. the yard. An opinion has prevailed 
that this much-admired and fashionable article could not 
be durable. The Germans have succeeded in designing an 
improved fabric, brilliant in style and colours, both figured 
and plain, with a warranty for wear. The advancing price 
of silks make it impossible to supply more than a limited 
number of pieces at 2s. 64d. The next importation must 
be at the least 4s. 
HARVEY & CO., Lambeth House, Westminster 
Bridge, S.E. 


{pee WANZER LOCK -STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £9 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine ,, 4 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot ., 5 


The success of these new Machines has been unprece- 
dented, and the Company, having erected an additional 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete their Orders, 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lists free, 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
4, Great Portland-street, W. 


| oh 00s. HAND SEWING MACHINES 
(AMERICAN MACHINE). 

TreavLe Macurines. 
Excelsior .. .. £6 6 
Britannia a 
Britannia (Daven- 

Ort) Reeils «eid 
Elliptic, from v4 
Belgravia CSET. 
Grover & Baker... 9 

9 
9 


Alexandra ., .. 
Wanzer,. .. .. 
Florence.. .. ..10 0 
Wheeler & Wilson 10 0 
Machines by every maker. 


S. SMITH & CO, 4, CHARLES-STREET, SOHO 
(Four doors from Oxford-street). 
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Printed and Published by WinttaAM FREEMAN, at 102, 
Fleet-street, in the Parish of St. Bride, City of 
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